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EDITOR’S NOTE: 


We are departing from precedent in this issue by featuring contributions 
from many representative laymen, both men and women. We have long 
been of the opinion that teachers need the stimulus of lay opinion about 
their jobs. Much is being said and written in answer to the questions of 
the two symposiums featured in this issue. Not only distinguished men 
and women from the profession but representative laymen as well have 
given their replies. Read what they have to say! 


[Inadvertently the name of Miss Daisy Brown was omitted from the 
Contributors’ Page in the Spring issue of the Bulletin. We are indebted 
to Miss Brown for the article entitled “A Record of Retirement Service” 
on page 24. She has a distinguished record in state retirement service in 
Minnesota and is serving as chairman of the National Council on Teacher 
Retirement. We apologize for the omission.] 


Dorothy Long is a member of Iota Chapter, Alpha Sigma State and is 
teaching English in the junior high school in Ewa, Oahu in the Hawaiian 
Islands. She is one of the enthusiastic group in the Islands who are on 
the eve of organizing our first chapter there. 

In her article “What Is Happening Now” Eva Pinkston, the capable 
Executive Secretary of the Elementary Principals Association, offers a chal- 
lenge which as thinking professional women we cannot ignore. 


WHAT ARE THE TEACHER’S GREATEST ASSETS? 


The Reverend John Waddicor is the rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Endicott, New York. 


Arthur H. Breed, Jr., is a dynamic member of the California State Senate. 

Leo E. Allen is a member of Congress from the 16th District of 
Illinois and is Chairman of the House Rules Committee. 

Mrs. Marjorie Biddle is widely known in Utah for her understanding 
interest in school affairs and her constructive work in behalf of whole- 
some teacher-parent and teacher-student relationships. 

A. B. Guthrie, Jr., is a distinguished author. His novel, The Big Sky, 
was an outstanding literary contribution in 1947. He was the winner of 
the Nieman Fellowship for Literature at Harvard University in 1944. 

Dr. Victor H. Vogel is medical director of the United States Public 
Health Hospital in Lexington, Kentucky. This is an experimental hospital 
for the cure of drug addicts. Dr. Vogel is especially interested in the 
whole problem of mental hygiene. 

Another medical man who contributed to this survey of opinion is the 
Associate Medical Director of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Dr. Gamber F. Tegtmeyer. His headquarters are in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

From Florida has come a contribution from a distinguished citizen of 
Jacksonville, Gilchrist Baker Stockton. His record of public service is so 
long and so well known that it would be superfluous to quote from 


(Continued on page 4) 
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(Continued from page 3) 


Who’s Who. His knowledge of and experience in naval and international 
affairs are extensive. His ability, resourcefulness, and driving power make 
him a rare combination of a man who serves his country well, with his 
ability born in part from a knowledge of his country’s history. 


A. T. Peterson is a prominent business man in Billings, Montana. 


HOW CAN WE ACHIEVE GREATER 
PROFESSIONALISM IN TEACHING? 


From her rich experience and sanity of outlook, Dr. Dora V. Smith of 
the University of Minnesota has contributed her point of view. She says 
frankly that it may not be a popular one, but her position in the edu- 
cational world is so secure that her opinion must be treated with respect. 

Dr. William T. Melchoir of the faculty of Syracuse University has had 
a wide experience in public schools as an administrator, as professor of 
education, and as a well-known lecturer and consultant. He has par- 
ticipated in many national and international surveys. 


Arch W. Jarrell is editor of the Grand Island Daily Independent, one 
of the most widely-read newspapers in the Middle West. He is a member 
of the Board of Education. 

John Amherst Sexson is too well known to educators to need an intro- 
duction. He has served for many years as the outstanding Superintendent 
of Public Schools in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Eloise Bingham has been for years the editor of Illinois Education. 
She is one of our most active and thoughtful members in the state of 
Illinois. 

From Marshall College in West Virginia, Virginia Foulk sends us her 
provocative opinion. Miss Foulk is president of the West Virginia 
organization. 

Dr. William A. Black is head of the Department of Education and 
Psychology at the Kansas State Teachers College in Pittsburg. His ex- 
perience as a teacher and superintendent of schools and as a member of 
the State Department in Washington has been wide. 


At the University of North Carolina, Dr. Dorothy McCuskey is serving 
as Associate Professor of Education. She is a member of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 


PARADE OF STATES 


The state presidents were responsible for the summaries of the work 
done by our various state organizations. Only a few failed to respond. 
Several contributions came in too late to be included before the printer’s 
deadline. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


For the delightful book reviews we are indebted to Jasmine Britton of 
the Phi Chapter in California; to Edna Haynes McCormick, life member 
of the Iota Chapter in Denton, Texas; to Mrs. W. B. Chambers, an 
honorary member in the same city; to Jane Morey, Public Librarian in 
Duluth, Minnesota, and to Mary Hays Marable of the University of 
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Hawaii’s Schools and Statehood 


Dorotuy W. Lone 


N 1938 I made my first acquaint- 
ance with the Hawaiian Islands 
as a member of a group from my 
college making an advanced geog- 
raphy field trip. Although our 
stay lasted only nine days, our itin- 
erary was very full, and during that 
time the first seeds of a determina- 
tion to return as a teacher to the 
“loveliest fleet of islands that lies 
anchored in any ocean” took root. 
It was not until 1944 that news 
of my appointment to the teaching 
staff of the territorial public schools 
reached me. All the restrictions and 
inconveniences of wartime travel 
paled into insignificance as I real- 
ized the opportunity had arrived. 


That hot August day in 1944, 
when our convoy came around Dia- 
mond Head and we saw the city of 
Honolulu before us, it was hard to 
believe that I had actually returned. 
But after the other passengers and 
I had milled about the patrolled 
waterfront searching for a means 
of transportation to a hotel, and 
later that first year as I dealt with 
the housing problem in a sadly 
overcrowded war area, I wondered 
if I had not embarked on an ad- 
venture with a greater challenge 
than I cared to accept. 

As I look back on my first year 
in Hawaii as a high school English 
teacher in a rural forty-teacher 
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school on one of the “outer islands” 
and recall my difficulties with the 
then unpronounceable students’ 
names and wartime school routine; 
the gentle, well-meaning hints from 
my fellow teachers, and even from 
my shy students, to help the new 
“haole” teacher orient herself; and 
the ever-ready help of my principal 
regardless of whether the problem 
was an oral English examination or 
merely a stopped sink drain in my 
cottage, I consider that year the 
most challenging, exhilarating and 
wholly satisfying of any year of my 
teaching career. After four years 
of continuous teaching in Island 
schools I still find my classroom ac- 
tivities an inspiration and a con- 
stant source of new and interesting 
revelations in the field of educa- 
tion. 


FROM my new friends, the cosmo- 
politan group of teachers of 
many years’ experience in Hawaii's 
schools, I learned of the colorful 
history of education in the Islands 
and its gradual progress to the pres- 
ent high standards, the equal of any 
system in the forty-eight states. 
After making my first trip by air 
to my home in Washington State 
during our fourteen-day mid-winter 
vacation this year, I realized how 
close the Hawaiian Islands are to 
the continental United States in our 
modern air age, although an in- 
spection of the map seems to reveal 
the Islands as barely discernible in 
the vast expanse of the Pacific. 
More and more in the last ten 
years, with the greatly increased air 


transportation now available, the 
peoples of the territory have be- 
come better acquainted with their 
“Mainland” fellow-citizens, and the 
long desire to have Hawaii admit- 
ted as a state has strengthened into 
an active and well-organized cam- 
paign since the end of World War 
II. 


VERY large measure of credit 
for the training of the majority 
of the Islands’ population in the 
American heritage, ideals, responsi- 
bilities, language, and customs must 
be given to the public schools of the 
Territory. In these classrooms are 
found most of the children of for- 
eign laborers who came to the Is- 
lands to engage in the sugar and 
pineapple industries, the lifeblood 
of Hawaii’s economy. 

The magnitude of this under- 
taking is only realized when one 
considers that these children come 
from homes where Asiatic lan- 
guages, customs, and ideals still pre- 
vail. As in the case of all Ameri- 
can-born children of alien immi- 
grants, the struggle to “be Ameri- 
can” and yet not offend family 
tradition has been difficult and, in 
some cases, heart-breaking for the 
first generation born in Hawaii. 

The test of the public schools’ 
program of inculcating in these 
young people a love of their home- 
land came in the late war when the 
record of Hawaii’s young men in 
the armed forces proved outstand- 
ing, and the war effort of the stu- 
dents in school as well as teachers 
and other employees of the Depart- 
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ment of Public Instruction merited 
them the Commendation Citation 
from the Commanding General of 
the Pacific Ocean Areas. 


| gp aractapnage the first public 
schools in Hawaii were started 
in 1840 under the monarchy, the 
most significant changes have taken 
place in the last twenty years. The 
most important ones were the rais- 
ing of teacher training require- 
ments and the revision of the cur- 
riculum whereby greater emphasis 
was placed on meeting the needs of 
pupils rather than teaching mate- 
rials that would enable a pupil to 
pass an examination in subject mat- 
ter for which he had little back- 
ground of appreciation and very 
little use when he left school to en- 
gage in agricultural industry. 
Today the public school educa- 
tional system of Hawaii is unique 
in that it is the only centrally con- 
trolled, state-supported one in the 
United States. Hawaii is the only 
part of the United States where ru- 
ral and city teachers are required to 
have the same advanced training 
and are paid the same rate of salary. 
These schools are scattered 
throughout the six major islands of 
the Hawaiian group: Hawaii, Maui, 
Lanai, Molokai, Oahu and Kauai. 
In the chief port and only major 
city, Honolulu, on the island of 
Oahu, is located the central office 
of the Department of Public In- 
struction. Through this central of- 
fice all placements and transfers of 
teachers are made and school poli- 
cies determined. The Board of 


Commissioners representing the 
different islands, and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, who 
is the administrative head of the 
school system, are appointed by 
the Governor of the Territory with 
the consent of the Territorial Sen- 
ate. The six islands form five 
school districts: Oahu and Kauai 
each being a single district; Maui, 
Lanai and Molokai forming a third; 
and Hawaii, the largest of the is- 
lands, being divided into the fourth 
and fifth districts. Appointed by 
the central office, a Supervising 
Principal, assisted by specialized 
personnel and field assistants, is in 
direct charge of the schools in his 
district. 


oer the last census of the pub- 
lic schools made at the close of 
1945, the figures show 184 schools in 
operation with 2,756 teachers serv- 
ing 79,927 pupils of elementary and 
secondary levels. ‘These numbers 
did not include the thirty-seven 
kindergartens then operating nor 
the territorial school for the deaf 
and blind. With the close of the 
war a long-planned and much 
needed building program has been 
started, and with it have developed 
an enlarged teaching personnel and 
a greatly expanded kindergarten 
program. 

The Hawaii Education Associa. 
tion, of which the 1947 member- 
ship totalled 3,146, was influential 
in securing legislation in 1947 to 
provide for this needed expansion 
of educational facilities. The 
HEA, whose members are also 
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members of the National Educa- 
tion Association, constantly looks 
after the welfare of its members and 
the advancement of education in 
the Territory. The organization has 
been successful in securing the en- 
actment of other legislation along 
these lines. The establishment of 
the Adult Education Division of 
the D.P.I. in 1945 made it possible 
for thousands of adults, many of 
whom were aliens, to attend eve- 
ning schools. The regulations con- 
cerning teachers’ leaves of absence 
were greatly improved. The term 
of office of the Commissioners of 
Public Instruction was extended 
from two years to four. The 
Health Education Department of 
the D.P.I. provides home teachers 
for pupils unable to attend their 
regular schools because of physical 
disability. The Dental Hygiene 
Division provides a regular dental 
inspection and teeth cleaning by a 
trained dental hygienist who makes 
a report of needed correction to the 
parents as well as giving class in- 
struction in dental hygiene to all 
public school children. 


HE recommendations of a Fed- 

eral survey of education in Ha- 
waii in 1920 brought about changes 
in teacher-training requirements. 
The amount of college work re- 
quired has gradually increased un- 
til, at the present time, a new 
teacher entering the system and eli- 
gible for a Regular Agreement con- 
tract must have five years of college 
work. This preparation entitles her 
to a Professional Certificate, either 
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on the elementary or secondary 
level, issued by the Department of 
Public Instruction of the Territory, 
and an annual basic salary of $2,244 
during her first year with increases 
each year until her twelfth year, 
when the maximum salary of $3,324 
is reached. Teachers of the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels receive 
the same salary if their certification 
is the same. At the present time a 
monthly bonus of $48 is being paid 
Hawaii's teachers to meet the rising 
costs of living, but this is a tempo- 
rary measure. 


HERE is a large number of 

teachers, now teaching in the 
Territory, who have taught here 
many years with less than five years 
of college education required of new 
teachers. The certification of these 
teachers is of a different class and 
their salaries less than those of 
teachers holding the Professional 
Certificates. 

The Regular Agreement contract 
is automatically renewed after the 
first year of successful teaching, 
thus insuring the teacher of indef- 
inite tenure in the public schools. 
Each year a teacher is required to 
fill out a Request for Assignment 
form which is sent to the central 
office. On this form the teacher 
may ask to be re-assigned to her 
present position, or to another 
school anywhere in the Islands, or 
request a leave. The central office 
makes every effort to assist the 
teacher in placing her in her de- 
sired location if a vacancy exists 
there. 











After eight years of service in the 
public schools a teacher may. re- 
quest a part-pay sabbatical leave of 
one year and be guaranteed a re- 
turn to her position. Other leaves 
of absence granted regularly quali- 
fied teachers with assurance of re- 
turn to their positions are leaves 
for professional advancement with- 
out pay, health leaves and mater- 
nity leaves. There is no discrimina- 
tion against married teachers in the 
Territory. There are many hus- 
bands and wives both actively en- 
gaged in the teaching profession, 
and a large number of active teach- 
ers are married women with a rec- 
ord of years of successful teaching. 


HE public school teachers of 

Hawaii are members of the terri- 
torial employees’ retirement system. 
This system provides for retirement 
at fifty-five, or after thirty years of 
service with benefits computed on 
salary earned during years of serv- 
ice. 

The curriculum of the public 
schools in the Territory is uniform. 
In addition to the basic skills, sci- 
ence, art, music, the social studies, 
with special emphasis on our Amer- 
ican heritage, dramatics, physical 
education, sports and health edu- 
cation are taught. Special empha- 
sis is also given top pre-vocational 
training in agriculture, trades and 
industry, in home-making, partici- 
pation in school government, and 
corrective speech. 


SPECIAL effort is being made 
to stress the improvement of 
spoken English. For many years cor- 
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rect English usage has been a major 
problem of education in Hawaii be- 
cause of several contributing fac- 
tors. Some racial groups who have 
come to Hawaii have tried to main- 
tain their own language by enroll- 
ing their children in language 
schools which were attended out- 
side of public school hours. The 
bi-lingual homes tend to slow a 
child’s progress in the mastery of 
spoken English. The “pidgin” 
English, the street patois of Hawaii, 
is a unique language basically Eng- 
lish with some Hawaiian words 
that developed among the several 
races and nationalities here who 
had no other means of communica- 
tion. It is totally lacking in verb 
inflection and articles. It has an 
extremely limited vocabulary and 
primitive sentence structure, and 
is spoken with an indescribable 
voice inflection chiefly derived 
from the Portuguese but supple- 
mented by the mispronunciation 
of d for th and e for short i. The 
common use of this dialect still 
tends to limit the thinking of school 
children. Such a language handi- 
cap under which American-born 
school children of Hawaii strive 
for an education must be consid- 
ered in evaluating the progress of 
the public school teachers of Ha- 
waii. 

The language problem in Hawaii 
was responsible for the establish- 
ment of English standard schools, 
the admission to which was based 
on the amount of English a pupil 
could use and understand. Pupils 
who came from an English-speak- 
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ing home were consequently more 
advanced than pupils of the same 
age and intelligence from non- Eng- 
lish-speaking homes, so the English 
standard schools presented a pro- 
gram that was geared to their abili- 
ties. The termination of these 
standard schools will be a thing of 
the very near future as the improve- 
ment in spoken English of pupils, 
especially since the late war, makes 
this desirable and more in keeping 
with the ideals of education in a 
democracy. 

A number of private schools exist 
in the Hawaiian Islands. Most of 
these are of the English standard 
type and many of them are denomi- 
national. Two of the outstanding 
private schools with selective enroll- 
ments are Punahou Academy, 
which was founded by early Ameri- 
can missionaries for the education 
of their children; and Kamehameha 
Schools for Hawaiian and part-Ha- 
waiian boys and girls, which are 


supported by revenue from the 
wealthy estate of the late Hawaiian 
princess, Bernice Pauahi Bishop. 

The progress of education in Ha- 
wali presents a picture not unlike 
that in any part of the continental 
United States during its pioneer 
growth. The various immigrant 
races and nationalities of Hawaii, 
some with a background of culture 
entirely opposite to that of the 
founders of our nation, have per- 
haps given a greater challenge in 
their offspring to Hawaii’s teach- 
ers. The purpose of Hawaii’s edu- 
cators has always been the same as 
that of all democratic educators: 
to prepare the youth of today to 
take an active and responsible place 
in a democratic society. In their 
desire for statehood the young 
American graduates of Hawaii’s 
schools exemplify this purpose, and 
are ready to enter into a fuller par- 
ticipation in the government of 
their nation. 
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ODAY’S schools are entering a 

new era. The many accom- 

plishments brought about 
through the concerted effort of ed- 
ucational leaders have given us a 
new and better school—one of 
which we can be proud. In today’s 
school every child is a personality 
which has to be nurtured and de- 
veloped to its fullest potentialities, 
making him capable of thinking 
for himself. No longer is the school 
a separate entity unto itself, but it 
is a vital part of the whole commu- 
nity. Parents are beginning to take 
greater interest in the work of the 
schools in their effort to cooperate 
in furthering their children’s prog- 
ress. As time passes they will ex- 
pect more and more—a right which 
is theirs. 

With this new era are coming 
better equipment, better materials, 
and better salaries. No one will 
deny the importance or the need for 
increased salaries, for all positions 
in the school deserve this recogni- 
tion, but what effect will these at- 
tractive features have upon the 
school personnel? Boards of edu- 
cation will feel an added responsi- 
bility in filling vacancies in the 
school systems, for parents will de- 
mand the best teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and other leaders. Col- 
leges and universities are sensing 
the importance of training the very 
best young people for the teaching 
profession, and they are beginning 
to screen applicants in their effort 


What's Happ 








ening Now? 


Eva G. PINK“ ron 


to select only those young people 
who have the highest qualifications 
for this important work. The fu- 
ture, however, is still before us, and 
the question to be answered is: 
Will these added attractions bring 
into the picture ‘job seekers,’ or 
will our schools benefit by improved 
personnel? 


HE part women play in the 

schools of the future will, to a 
large extent, determine the out- 
come. There are thousands of 
women who have proved themselves 
worthy to be teachers, administra- 
tors, and executives. They have 
played a great part through the 
years in developing our present ed- 
ucational system. Many of our great 
statesmen and industrial leaders of 
the past have been products of 
schools under the leadership of fine 
women who were in those positions 
because they enjoyed seeing chil- 
dren grow into citizens of the finest 
character. Their continued leader- 
ship in the education of our citi- 
zens will depend upon their action 
now. 

Today’s schools should be ad- 
ministered and supervised by the 
person best qualified for the job, 
whether man or woman, but the 
women of this nation must assume 
their share of the responsibility. 
They must be willing to do the 
work for which they are best quali- 
fied, whether it be as a teacher in 
the classroom or a principal in the 
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office. They must take time to as- 
sume extra duties. Too often wo- 
men allow irrelevant considera- 
tions to creep in when an import- 
ant task needs to be done. It seems 
to be a well-known fact that three 
out of every four women asked to 
accept an appointment on a na- 
_ tional committee will decline, but 
every man who is asked will accept 
immediately and say “thank you.” 
Our women are capable of doing 
splendid jobs, but in declining, or 
hesitating, to accept these worth- 
while assignments they are damn- 
ing all women, because they are 
letting the profession know how 
hard it is to get a woman to accept 
a place on a committee. 


OR the past several years, our 

men have made it a point to go 
to universities and colleges to earn 
their Ph.D. degrees. Under the 
G. I. Bill today they are continu- 
ing to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to seek higher education. 
Women must be willing to attend 
universities and earn higher de- 
grees, too. More and more will it 
be necessary for them to hold the 
doctor’s degree, for administrative 
and executive positions will go to 
those people holding such degrees. 
Too often women have felt that 
they are doing a good job and that 
they have no time to be away from 
their buildings. Many say that 


they cannot afford this extra train- 
ing. Can they afford not to follow 
the example of the men if they are 
going to share in the leading posi- 
tions in our American schools? 





HE women of this nation must 

be better prepared and do a bet- 
ter piece of work if the present pres- 
sure for appointment to these at- 
tractive positions is overcome. 
They must have at their finger- 
tips the answers to all questions 
if they are to be termed a success. 
Furthermore, they must be ever 
cognizant of what is happening in 
education, not only in their own 
vicinities but throughout the na- 
tion. 

If you heard Dupont’s Cavalcade 
of America on February 2, you 
heard the story which paid a beau- 
tiful tribute to the teacher. Though 
the portrayal of the role of the 
teacher was convincing, many peo- 
ple failed to see the significance 
of the ending when the man re- 
ceived the principalship, although 
the woman teacher had done a 
splendid job and was capable of 
assuming the leadership of the 
school. Besides losing the appoint- 
ment to the principalship, she was 
urged to help the new principal 
all she could. In the December 
1947 issue of the School Board Jour- 
nal, there appeared an article, 
“Faculty Balance and Equalizing 
Salaries for Men and Women 
Teachers,” in which the author 
told how legislation had accident- 
ally been passed in Illinois giving 
equal salaries to men and women 
for equal work. He continued by 
adding that the state was able to 
get around this law by designating 
men as “head teachers,” thus giving 
them added duties which entitled 
them to more pay. 
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A recent letter telling about a 
meeting of school board members 
in Chicago the early part of March 
said that some boards reported it is 
impossible to raise the amount of 
money needed to make up the dis- 
crepancy to women teachers who 
were paid less than men. These 
boards, we are told, had discussed 
the possibility of cutting all men’s 
salaries to a par with those of 
women, but they feared they would 
lose their men. One or two lead- 
ing boards, it seems, are waiting for 
a favorable opportunity to put 
into the rules for salary schedules 
a provision whereby a so-called 
“merit differential” above the 
nominal maximum would be given 
to “better teachers,” who, the writer 
says, would be men in most cases. 

As women in education, you 
must no longer think of yourself 
as a person, but as a representative 
of your school system, your com- 
munity, and the leaders of the fu- 
ture citizens of the nation. You 
can demonstrate your efficiency as 
a teacher, an administrator, or an 
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executive, making ready for bigger 
opportunities which will not fail 
to be yours in this improved edu- 
cational program. Women must 
stand together in an effort to in- 
sure that positions of leadership 
will be filled by an individual who 
is qualified and, whenever possible, 
recommend good women to fill posi- 
tions on important committees. 
When such a position is offered to 
a woman, she must accept the re- 
sponsibility and the confidence re- 
posed in her. This does not mean 
that men should not have equal 
prominence, but it does mean that 
women should make sure that 
women have equal prominence 
with men. 

The future status of women 
hangs in the balance. Each teacher 
must decide whether women will 
step into the background, or 
whether they will continue to take 
their rightful place as educational 
leaders. What the women do today 
will in a large measure determine 
their future. 

















THE REVEREND JOHN WADDICOR 


S I understand it, to educate 
A means “to draw out” or “to 
lead toward.” On these two 
principles the assets of a good teach- 
er would seem to be based. An 
ancient scholar once said, ‘“‘We are 
born with the knowledge of the 
world. Within two months we 
completely forget. Thereafter, all 
living is a process of recalling to 
mind, remembering.” Amongst 
the main assets of the good teacher 
are thoughtfulness, kindliness, firm- 
ness and patience. Add to this 


the desire to lead and to draw out; 
as much as by instruction the teach- 











er has sought to teach the child to 
remember. 


A good teacher will seek to en- 
courage, to build a confidence in 
the pupil, a confidence in himself. 
After all, long afterward the pupil 
must use the tools God gave him 
and the teacher has helped him 
learn to use. His life will more 
likely be a process of remembering 
if he has before his mind a Sym- 
pathetic Authority. 


Some teachers present their mate- 
rial and pupils “eat it up.” Other 
teachers work equally hard to pre- 
pare material, and their pupils shut 
up their minds and their sym- 























pathies and themselves. Right 
thought-patterns, in evaluation, in 
calculation, in interrelation—to this 
end we gear our Educational Sys- 
tem. This System in its progress 
has tended to follow the belt-line 
system of production. For good 
or ill, the hero instinct guides the 
thought-patterns, calculations, in- 
terrelations, and evaluations of the 
group. In these school groups fears 
run rampant—fears of not keeping 
up with the gang, of not being keen 
enough to hold one’s own. 


Take, for instance, the all-im- 
portant spa, the youthful cocktail 
hour, the adolescent House of 
Commons, the soda fountain. With 
every defense primed and cocked 
for any offense, to appear blasé, 
ever benign, requires effort beyond 
average adult sympathy. To stand 
out from the school crowd, to be a 
leader of a pack, is tantamount to 
becoming an outstanding leader in 
the grown-up world of men and 
women. Such requires individuality 
reconciled with patterns of thought, 
calculation and evaluation geared 
for the masses. Let an adult ac- 
complish this in his own group and 
we acclaim him a leader. Let his 
son hit the target and it’s “kid 
stuff.” 


There seems to be a psychologi- 





cal barrier between the school en 
masse and the average adult. One 
would think that parents feel a 
vast organization under tight union 
rules and direction is designed to 
strike the individual adult should 
he raise his head. Between two 
worlds, the adult in a daily world 
of mass production and over spe- 
cialization and the child en masse, 
grooved in learning from the ex- 
perience of the herd, the good 
teacher finds herself. She is viewed 
with indifferent eyes from both 
worlds. To the adult she belongs 
to the System—a department man- 
ager. To the child, she also be- 
longs to the System—a symbol 
among other symbols of authority, 
the adult-manufactured kind. 


Actually each child is on his own 
as he runs with the herd. Who 
will appreciate his extra effort? 
Who will take time to find the 
one thing he can do really well? 
Who will use the little leaven that 
will inspire the pupil to rise to 
his own personal height? If he is 
a third-rate student doing first-rate 
work, who will brave the System to 
mark him first-rate and win his 
confidence? If he is a first-rate 
student doing third-rate work, who 
will brave the System and mark him 
accordingly and point out why? 
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Then who will stand on that au- 
thority—the authority of the pupil’s 
well-being? 


The Mark Hopkins’ story is more 
than twice told. Anyway ours is 
a different age. Let the university 
at one end of a log merge with a 
pupil at the other end; let the 
teacher try to win confidence and 
let the student seek inspiration 
from such a teacher helping him 
to use his God-given tools himself. 


I believe the teacher’s greatest 
asset is herself, well-rounded, well- 
integrated, non-specialized, except 
in such fundamentals as right 
thought-patterns of evaluation, cal- 
culation, and interrelation. Once 
a teacher taught on His own au- 
thority—Himself. He made Him- 
self of no reputation; yet when they 
called Him, “Rabbi, Teacher,” He 
lived that title to the full. The 
good teacher, like the true preach- 
er, is called to live a life. 


The world has a vast loneliness 
in it, much of which the teacher 
can relieve. Why blame the pool- 
room keepers or the hobbyshop 
proprietors, crying, “They have 
taken our children away from us’? 
All they did and do is to recognize 
a youngster’s knack with a cue 
stick or to see his keen interest in 
wing-spans, air-spirals and a know- 
how that would stump some engi- 
neers. The youngster showed 
promise and the proprietors showed 
kindliness, helpfulness, patience, 
and a firmness demanded by cause 
and effect. If they, who would not 
dream of aspiring to the high pro- 





fession of teaching, can relieve some 
of this loneliness, how much more 
can the teacher, living her life, 
relieve with a genuine personal in- 
terest here and a touch of justified 
recognition there? 


And the teacher to set one’s heart 
by will become the quadrant that 
will guide many a life across un- 
charted seas. 


SSS” 


ARTHUR H. BREED, JR. 


THE primary prerequisite for a 
teacher should be character; I in- 
clude in that an honest, genuine, 
and sincere mental attitude toward 
life in general and toward social 
problems in particular. To be 
more specific, I mean that a teacher 
should strive to maintain an atti- 
tude of what is in the best public 
interest generally over a long pe- 
riod of time and to be tested by 
the soundness of fundamental prin- 
ciples and where the doctrine 
might lead if carried to their ulti- 
mate conclusion. This is most im- 
portant because it has a very direct 
bearing in the teaching of attitudes 
to children. All of us need more 
to view problems in a broad com- 
prehensive manner and match our 
conclusions up against the ideals 
that we possess. 


Second only to the above I would 
list as her greatest asset that a teach- 
er should realize that she is teach- 
ing students, yes, human beings, 
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not Latin, arithmetic, social prob- 
lems, art, or whatever the subject 
might be. The emphasis must be 
on the student and to fit the sub- 
ject to the student and not so much 
in trying to fit the student to the 
subject. The student is the all- 
important subject. If this is kept 
clearly in mind, the child will be 
stimulated to do his best and will 
seek not only to master the subject 
but to excel in that subject, a habit 
most necessary for the fullest devel- 
opment of his character, personal- 
ity, and abilities. To put it another 
way, the teacher must be challenged 
to draw out and develop the abili- 
ties of the pupil to their maximum 
extent. Since every one of us dif- 
fers, each child is a different prob- 
lem for the teacher and, therefore, 
I feel that the teacher must study 
the children and place her empha- 
sis there rather than merely spell- 
ing out the course as if it came 
from a recording machine. 


The third greatest asset I would 
list would be that a teacher should 
possess courage, courage to stand 
behind his or her ideals, courage to 
develop by trying new principles 
of teaching, courage to be a leader 
and not a follower. 


Ss acs” 


LEO E. ALLEN 


I can only conceive that our na- 
tion’s teachers’ greatest asset today 
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should be the same as it has always 
been—a sincere and unselfish desire 
to assist in the molding of a peace- 
ful and prosperous world of the 
future, by developing in the minds 
of our children a comprehensive 
knowledge and respect for their 
greatest inheritance, which is our 
nation. 


The dedication of our teachers 
to this goal and to this ideal has 
long been known to every think- 
ing parent and citizen in our 
country. 


A teacher’s attitude toward her 
work is the manifestation of her 
dedication to the ideal. Teachers 
so dedicated are convinced that 
through no other pursuit could 
they make a greater contribution 
to human welfare. Communities 
have recognized these qualities 
which are peculiar to teachers; and, 
because of these qualities, teachers 
have always enjoyed a privileged 
position in society. The constantly 
increasing awareness of the neces- 
sity for education has led to an even 
greater public appreciation of 
teachers for their devotion to the 
ideal. 


It is only natural that a group of 
conscientious persons, such as the 
teachers, would be anxious to con- 
form in their professional standards 
to the changing needs of the times. 
It is understandable that the teach- 
ers, as a group, wish to make an 
even greater contribution to our 
nation now, when the need for edu- 
cation is so much greater than ever 
before. 
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It is my opinion, however, that a 
teacher’s greatest asset is still—and 
always will be—her attitude toward 
her work. Given this ideal, she can 
develop other assets by acquiring 
technical skills which will assist her 
in its attainment. 


SS OS” 


MARJORIE T. BIDDLE 


T HIS question stirred me into con- 
scious thinking, and, drawing on 
my own experience as a student, a 
mother of a son and daughter, a 
P-TA. officer and a taxpayer, I 
have come to the following conclu- 
sions: 


Next to the home, and comparing 
church membership with school at- 
tendance records—even ahead of the 
church—the potential influence of 
a teacher is enormous. It is her job 
to wean the child from the home 
painlessly and, after a period of 
years, turn that same child into a 
rugged world equipped to make his 
own way financially and socially. 
That is responsibility enough to call 
for high qualities of ability in those 
who qualify as teachers. 


The word “asset” is defined as 
“any item of value owned.” We 
must assume, therefore, that at the 
time of entering a career as a 
teacher there are certain assets she 
should possess. Each of us should 
evaluate these qualities in the light 
of our own experience, but there 





are some fundamental traits that I 
am sure we shall all agree on: for 
example, a character above re- 
proach. 


A teacher, above all people, 
should have a deep and abiding 
love for all living creatures, an 
insatiable desire to learn, and the 
talent to pass that desire on to her 
students. To me, knowledge of sub- 
ject matter would be secondary to 
an ability to inspire the student to 
make the most of his or her indi- 
vidual potentialities without com- 
parison with others. This calls for 
the gracious gift of enthusiasm, 
combined with an above-average 
sense of fairness. 


And, please God, endow all 
teachers with the ability to check 
consistently for error in whatever 
project is at hand without losing 
the grandeur of the desired result. 


Sa aS 


A. B. GUTHRIE, JR. 


THE greatest asset of the teacher 
is the ability least often found— 
the ability to develop intellectual 
interests in students. 


That ability is compounded of 
other qualities—of enthusiasm, for 
one, and sympathy, and, of course, 
knowledge of the subjects taught; 
but not all these together are 
enough. They don’t add up neces- 
sarily to the stimulation that most 
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students need. The missing ingredi- 
ent—or maybe it is just one of the 
missing ingredients—is vitality. It 
is vigor that creates vigor. It is the 
hearty, not the pale cast of thought. 


A slim minority of students de- 
velop intellectual interests under 
indifferent instruction, though not 
so readily or fully as under first- 
rate teachers. But the rest tend to 
regard education as an inescapable 
nuisance and emerge from high 
school interested in games almost 
to the exclusion of government, in 
comics almost to the exclusion of 
culture, in football and basketball 
and baseball almost to the exclu- 
sion of books. 


It is a pity. They are left, thus, 
without the real enrichments of 
adult life and, perhaps even more 
important, without the will or ca- 
pacity to better a society that we 
predecessors in indifference have 
done poorly with. 


Parents can, if they will, lighten 
the teachers’ load. An increasing 
knowledge of teaching techniques 
presumably is making the educa- 
tional process easier and will make 
it easier still, The faculty member 
is not unsupported, feeble as that 
support sometimes is, nor impris- 
oned within a method that was 
good enough for Pappy and so is 
good enough for me. 


But the great task, the great ob- 
ligation of the teacher, remains. He 
must come to each class—even if he 
doesn’t always do so now—with the 
realization that education is not a 
matter of rote, or of discipline, or 





of dusty facts, or of sly play that 
leaves a residue of information, but 
of awakening young minds to Man. 


S26” 


VICTOR H. VOGEL, M.D. 


lr THE important aim of educa- 
tion is the achievement of char- 
acter and the building of attitudes, 
the teacher must possess the char- 
acter and the attitudes which are 
to be established in the children 
The aggregate of these attributes 
constitute sound mental health, the 
primary asset of the successful 
teacher. To build a stable, well- 
integrated adult personality is a 
complex task which is not likely to 
be performed by those who lack the 
same qualities. 


An important quality of the suc- 
cessful teacher of which students 
are always aware is his recognition 
of their own importance, recogni- 
tion of the students’ personal worth 
as human beings, big or little. With 
an appreciation of the dignity of 
the individual student go sympathy 
and understanding which evoke in 
the student a measure of devotion 
toward his work and toward his 
teacher. 


The successful teacher must also 
believe in the dignity of the teacher; 
he needs confidence in his compe- 
tence and he must believe in the 
ultimate importance of his job. 


The teacher cannot be successful 
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without genuine personal interest 
in his work which flows naturally 
to the developing child. Genuine 
interest cannot be simulated: if it is 
lacking, then tolerance, humor, 
patience, leadership, and sacrifice 
are lacking. If interest is present 
the teacher is fortified against the 
many discouraging elements en- 
countered in teaching. 


A good teacher must remain flex- 
ible; fixed and rigid attitudes will 
formalize and make uninteresting 
the process of education which 
should be an adventure. 


The teacher is altruistic — un- 
selfish in spirit as well as unwilling 
to accept material rewards which 
are less than deserved. The truly 
successful teacher must be moti- 
vated by other than mundane am- 
bitions, but it is to be fervently 
hoped that the future will provide 
more of the security which teachers 
deserve. 


SS acs” 


GAMBER F. TEGTMEYER, M.D. 


I LIKE to find four qualities in a 
teacher: common sense, wisdom, 
enthusiasm, and dedication. 


In these days of sudden alarms 
and bewildering philosophies, I 
dare to hope the teachers of my chil- 
dren have a goodly share of com- 


mon sense. Common sense implies 
personal balance in mind and spirt. 
An understanding of the funda- 
mental desires and needs and weak- 
nesses of ordinary men is included, 
and surely anyone with common 
sense has a sense of humor. What 
is grimmer than a teacher with- 
out it? 

I want a teacher to have wisdom. 
Knowledge is not enough. Knowl- 
edge must be assimilated. It must 
be made a part of the teacher’s self. 
She then has wisdom. I think it is 
not essential for every teacher to be 
a great research worker. In fact, I 
think we are confused in supposing 
the terms synonymous. Research 
is fundamental, but there is far 
more to the art of teaching. That is 
why I speak of this assimilation of 
knowledge, for it is in this wisdom 
that the art of the great teacher 
lies, and to the degree she has it is 
she able to stimulate the student. 


Teachers may resent being con- 
sidered salesmen, but they are. I 
have never known a successful sales- 
man who wasn’t enthusiastic about 
the product he sells. I hated phys- 
ics, yet I couldn’t escape the mag- 
nificence of it all as I watched the 
demonstrations of the little man 
who lost himself so completely in 
his snowflakes he forgot to dismiss 
the class. 


And last I want a teacher to feel 
a call. I know such an idea is old- 
fashioned, but I like to think of my 
children being trained by those who 
love to teach—those devoted to a 
task sacred since the world began. 
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GILCHRIST B. STOCKTON 


aes ¢ 
In My opinion, the/ greatest essets 
a teacher can have are: 


1. A thorough knowledge of 
the subject he or she teaches 

2. The ability to impart that 
knowledge to others 

3. Infinite patience 

4. The capacity to inspire and 
enthuse 

5. Understanding of human 
nature 

6. Willingness to sacrifice self. 


Unless a teacher has a thorough 
knowledge of the subject he or she 
is teaching, it is very difficult to 
succeed, even though endowed with 
all the other important qualifica- 
tions for the exacting profession. 
As the grades of intelligence with 
which teachers come in contact are 
so varied, it is necessary that they 
have the patience of Job. They not 
only have to deal with dull pupils, 
but must also instruct bright pupils 
who are inattentive and sometimes 
difficult to handle. To arouse a 
desire for knowledge even in an 
apt pupil is frequently as difficult 
as it is to make a fire with damp 
wood. The teacher with a knowl- 
edge of human nature and an un- 
derstanding of adolescent psychol- 
ogy can, however, more easily than 
one might think, awaken young 
minds and instill in them an eager- 
ness for knowledge. Teachers who 
are blessed with vigorous personali- 
ties, a capacity for leadership, and 
the ability to inspire and enthuse 
students, find teaching a much less 
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onerous task’ than ‘those | yot en- 
dowed with such talents. **” 


Looking back on my school days, 
when few teachers had the advan- 
tages of normal school educations 
and the summer training courses 
now offered by colleges throughout 
the country, I am amazed at the 
high quality of instruction I re- 
ceived. Although I know that in 
times past I could not have always 
been pleased with all my teachers, 
I can recall none whom I disliked, 
and remember many with gratitude 
and deep affection. Outside of par- 
ents, brothers, sisters, and possibly 
commanding officers, few people 
have influenced me more than the 
teachers under whom I had the 
privilege of studying in schools and 
colleges. Many of them even to this 
day personify for me the subjects 
they taught—Mrs. Warner, history; 
Miss Fairlie, mathematics; Miss 
Rawson, English; Trowbridge, 
physics, and Sir Erle Richard, in- 
ternational law. 


In enumerating what I consider 
the greatest assets of a teacher, I am 
impressed with the thought that 
they would also be great assets for 
a statesman or leader in any walk 
of life, but that is hardly surpris- 
ing, as only through better 
equipped teachers are we able to 
produce better statesmen and busi- 
ness leaders. 


One of the most brilliant stu- 
dents I ever knew decided to take 
up teaching as a profession. I asked 
him why, as his talents were needed 
in so many other fields. He replied, 
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“As a teacher at a great university 
an average of at least ten outstand- 
ing students will every year come 
under my influence. If I teach for 
thirty years, I will send forth ap- 
proximately three hundred men, in- 
spired with the desire to help make 
the world a better place in which 
to live. Can you not see how much 
more good those three hundred, 
despite the fact that some may fall 
by the wayside, can do than I could, 
no matter how hard I might 
strive?” 


Important as is ability to enthuse 
others, I think that readiness to sac- 
rifice self is the greatest asset a 
teacher can have, and most teachers 
do sacrifice greatly. Few teachers 
ever receive any reward except the 
consciousness of a task well done 
and a pride in the achievements of 
men and women whom they guided 
during their formative years. How 
deeply gratified Socrates must have 
been to have had a pupil like Plato, 
and Plato, a pupil like Aristotle, 
even though Aristotle may have 
been a little dubious about the 
privilege of having tutored Alex- 
ander. 


SS acs” 


A. T. PETERSON 


WITH the experience of hiring 
and supervising teachers for a num- 
ber of years, and later being in 
business where I could observe the 
products of the schools from outside 
the schoolroom, I formed some per- 


sonal opinions of what should be 
the teacher’s greatest assets. These 
are from the viewpoint of success- 
ful teaching as well as from ad- 
vancement in the professional status 
in position and pay, which, unfor- 
tunately, are not always the same. 


At the head of the list of assets 
which might be included, I place a 
fine or pleasing personality, with 
fundamental honesty of thought, 
magnetism, inspiring ability, and 
the other many factors which make 
up a fine personality. 


Secondly, I would place in the 
list a careful and adequate profes- 
sional training. While the _per- 
sonality is changed to a certain ex- 
tent by all training, this is closely 
associated with personality. But I 
am differentiating somewhat be- 
tween general and_ professional 
training. Important as the techni- 
cal training may be, without a per- 
sonality which reaches the students 
and inspires or leads them, this 
training is of small value. 


A well-balanced outlook on pres- 
ent social and economic conditions 
which means a contact of breadth 
outside the schools is a great asset. 
This breadth of outlook, together 
with a philosophy which can evalu- 
ate the changes from period to 
period in terms of fundamental 
values, is undoubtedly one of the 
great assets. 


In terms of teaching value I 
would place probably above all 
these assets a general one which is 
a genuine love for teaching and for 
young people. This makes for an 
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understanding of, and sympathy 
with the pupils’ feelings, which 
govern so much the pupils’ actions 
and reactions. Many of the per- 
sonality weaknesses and deficiencies 
in training will be compensated for 
and overcome by this factor. 


Summarizing, I would consider 
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the teacher’s greatest assets as (1) a 
fine personality; (2) adequate pro- 
fessional training; (3) a well-bal- 
anced philosophy regarding the out- 
side-the-classroom world; (4) an un- 
derstanding of pupil feelings and 
reactions; and (5) a genuine love 
for teaching and for young people. 


Ss aS” 


CALL TO NATIONAL CONVENTION 


We shall not have another National Convention 
until 1950, since, according to the provisions of the 
revised Constitution, National Conventions will 
henceforth be held biennially. Members are urged 
to attend if at all possible. The dates are August 
30, August 31 and September 1. The place is Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. We ought to have 
a splendid representation, especially from the 
states in the Middle West. We hope that you will 


plan to come. 








What young people crave is a cause 
worth espousing. 





DORA V. SMITH 


Y NOTION of how we may 
M achieve greater profession- 

alism will not be popular 
with many teachers at the moment. 
It is this: Put service before salary 
and self. Undoubtedly there are 
times in every profession when 
money must be sought if able peo- 
ple are to be attracted to it; but, in 
proportion as we find it necessary 
to fight for funds rather than to 
promote a cause, we lose profes- 
sional status. It is not emphasis 
upon money that makes a profes- 
sion; it is something to profess, 
something to pledge allegiance to. 
Teaching will increase in profes- 
sionalism as teachers take pride in 
teaching, as they catch a vision of 
the greatness of their task and trans- 
mit something of that vision to the 
children in their classes and to the 
public outside the schools. For 
thirty years I have worked inti- 
mately with young people who are 
considering going into teaching. 
What makes them hesitate more 
than anything else is the belittling 
remarks of teachers now in the 
scheols concerning their own pro- 





HOW CAN WE ACHIEVE GREATER 


fession. What young people crave 
is a cause worth espousing, a chal- 
lenge worth answering. Teaching 
will give it to them when it attains 
truly professional status. 

The medical profession, for ex- 
ample, has a passion for pushing 
forward the frontiers of knowledge, 
for promoting research that will 
find new cures for old ills, that will 
prolong life and relieve suffering. 
Can we train teachers so as to in- 
sure in them a similar passion for 
a cause, for pushing forward the 
bounds of knowledge, for making 
life more palatable for the under- 
privileged, for inspiring in boys 
and girls a new faith in themselves 
and in the democracy we serve? 
Only as we substitute for perform- 
ance of routine tasks a vision of 
teaching as serving society, as pro- 
fessing something, as answering a 
great challenge, can we hope to 
make it truly a profession. 





The educational field is already 
affording numerous avenues to a 
higher degree of professionalization. 





WILLIAM T. MELCHIOR 


= observance may lead to 
the conclusion that teaching is 
not highly professionalized. Young 






































PROFESSIONALISM IN TEACHING? 


people shun the profession. Tax- 
levying bodies reluctantly grant 
cost-of-living salaries and employ 
teachers of marginal quality. So- 
called top rank and even second 
rate educational leaders are leav- 
ing for greener pastures. News- 
papers publicize teacher strikes and 
pupil walk-outs. 

The discerning observer, how- 
ever, looking for evidences of pro- 
fessionalism in teaching, may find 
the directives for future action in 
some more prevalent, less overt 
signs. 

Transition from teacher “listen- 
ing” to teacher participation in con- 
ferences at all levels—local, state, 
and national—is one hopeful tech- 
nique. From smaller local groups 
to national workshops, in many 
systems, teachers, principals and 
superintendents work together. Pu- 
pils and parents deliberate with 
teachers and supervisors. They call 
in experts in scientific educational 
knowledge, discuss and plan revised 
objectives, create new curricula, and 
experiment with different proce- 
dures. School boards encourage 
teachers and citizens to meet with 
them to formulate school policy. 
Such procedures unlock personali- 
ties, discover and utilize potentiali- 
ties, and develop significant school 
purposes and procedures. 

Democracy is at work recogniz- 
ing the value of each individual’s 
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contribution. The inevitable result 
will be, and already is, a higher de- 
gree of professional zeal and accom- 
plishment. 

Parallel with this in-service de- 
velopment is the general public’s 
increased interest in the teacher and 
classroom activities. Articles and 
editorials are elevating the position 
of teaching as never before. 

Equally or more significant is the 
trend in pre-service and in-service 
selection of teachers from the high- 
est quarter of graduating classes in 
secondary schools and liberal arts 
colleges. Standardized tests of vari- 
ous types and interviews are com- 
monly used techniques. No longer 
is a college or university depart- 
ment of education the second or 
third choice of the candidate—a re- 
pository for rejects. In a few insti- 
tutions now only the most promis- 
ing are admitted even in these days 
of teacher shortage. 

Meanwhile the faculty of teacher 
education institutions are afield 
working with public school person- 
nel and students. On the campus 
they teach with increased knowl- 
edge of concrete and practicable 
problems. Their research and that 
of others have become more mean- 
ingful to both themselves and the 
students. 

The above evidences of upgrad- 
ing in the profession point to this 
conclusion: the educational field is 
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already affording numerous ave- 
nues to a higher degree of profes- 
sionalization. The extent or de- 
gree will depend upon the further 
demonstration and creativeness of 
educational programs, and the ad- 
vancement of comprehendible, 
meaningful research. 





The most intelligent people are 
those who admit they don’t know all 
the answers. 





ARCH W. JARRELL 


FOR me, a newspaper man, to sug- 
gest to a teacher how he or she 
may achieve greater professionalism 
is as illogical as for that same 
teacher to instruct me in the me- 
chanics of putting out a newspaper. 
If I had not been asked to do so, I 
would not have arrogated such a 
task to myself. 

As it is, I can only apply to this 
question the tests I would put to 
myself under similar circumstances. 
How can I in my own work achieve 
greater competence (a word I like 
better than professionalism)? 

In the first place, I should never 
be satisfied that I am doing the best 
I can. This satisfaction is a start 
toward going downhill. If I see a 
word or phrase that is strange to me, 
I should look it up and learn what 
it means. I have thus added to the 
sum total of what knowledge I pos- 
sess. I should read whatever I can 
find that seems to be an intelligent 
exposition of current problems, 





whether I agree with it or not. Dis- 
agreement is in itself an educational 
process. 

I believe a teacher should, in a 
general way, follow the same rule. 
Let me imagine I am a teacher. Are 
there some aspects of what I teach 
of which I have some doubts? Al- 
most certainly there are. Then I 
should make a study of that sub- 
ject, and endeavor to resolve my 
doubts. I may only increase them 
as I learn more, but the most intel- 
ligent people are those that are the 
first to admit they don’t know all 
the answers. Nevertheless, they 
constantly strive to find the un- 
findable. 

As a teacher, I should never be 
satisfied that I have performed a 
day’s work perfectly, for obviously 
I haven’t. There is no perfection 
in human beings. Have I failed 
some particular pupil in my class- 
room, and, if so, how? By recogniz- 
ing my failures, I may minimize 
them in the future. 

In short, the way to achieve com- 
petence is never to be satisfied with 
any degree of incompetence. The 
way to achieve greater professional- 
ism is never to be satisfied with less. 





For the professional, performance 
alone counts. 





JOHN AMHERST SEXSON 


} gprs American people respect a 
professional, but they set high 
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standards of performance for any 
who would qualify. To be a pro- 
fessional, one must stand apart— 
and on merit. Bearing, appearance, 
manners, as well as performance, 
must bear the hallmark of compe- 
tency. A profession, before it may 
be so recognized, must be buttressed 
by a code of ethics embodying the 
best experience and rigidly prescrib- 
ing best practice. Not only must 
the professional comply rigidly with 
the code, but he must at all times 
display an attitude of dedication, 
devotion, and readiness to perform 
at high competency under any and 
all conditions. 

Every worthy and well-qualified 
person aspires to be a professional 
and to be so accepted. In medicine, 
law, the ministry, and engineering, 
professional status is coveted and 
scrupulously protected. The attain- 
ment of professional status requires 
first, identification, recognition, and 
protection of the worthy, and, sec- 
ond, the rejection of the pretenders 
—those who seek the status but shun 
the sacrifices necessary to attain it. 

The professionalization of teach- 
ing has been a slow and difficult 
process. The conditions under 
which teaching has been done have 
hindered the best efforts of those 
seeking to standardize professional 
practices and to codify acceptable 
ethical procedures. Many _ indi- 
vidual teachers are unquestionably 
professionals in the best sense. ‘They 
are, unfortunately, too seldom rec- 
ognized or rewarded. Many teach- 
ers, equally conscientious and well 
intentioned, are not qualified by 
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talent or preparation for service at 
a professional level; yet the public 
accepts and rewards them as if they 
were. Politics, favoritism, and in- 
numerable extraneous factors enter 
into the problem and make the 
achievement of professional status 
for all teachers difficult, if not im- 
possible. The policies of boards of 
school trustees and the attitude of 
the public hinder rather than help 
the effort. 

Serious problems are developing 
within the ranks of the teachers. 
First, an adequate number of capa- 
ble persons are not available either 
for teaching or for preparation for 
teaching. Adequate facilities are 
not now available, nor is there ade- 
quate opportunity for interneship 
training and experience. Teachers 
and teachers’ organizations have 
largely abandoned their efforts to- 
ward professional improvement and 
are devoting their energies to 
teacher welfare campaigns secking 
higher wages, better working con- 
ditions, tenure, and retirement. Un- 
fortunately, they are utilizing the 
methods effectively employed by la- 
bor to attain such ends rather than 
seeking these same benefits as an 
earned reward for high professional 
service. Real professionalization is 
achieved only through competency, 
through the quality of the service 
rendered, through dedication to 
one’s calling and to the services ap- 
pertaining to it. Professionalization 
does not preclude welfare. It is, 
in fact, the best guarantee that 
these things will be provided, not 
in answer to demands but as re- 
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wards for services rendered. For 
the professional, performance alone 
counts. 





When organizations of teachers be- 
come the rallying point of enlight- 
ened professional zeal, all other 
things shall be added unto them. 





MRS. ELOISE BINGHAM 


E CAN achieve professional- 

ism by working unstintedly in 
the service of American children 
and young people and so in the 
service of the nation’s future. To 
serve children we must love and un- 
derstand them. We must under- 
stand how they grow and develop, 
what environmental factors stimu- 
late their growth in desired direc- 
tions, which ones warp them emo- 
tionally and starve them intellec- 
tually. 

Such understanding comprises 
not only knowledge of the child 
and how he grows, but also knowl- 
edge of the community in which he 
lives and in which later he must 
find his place as citizen and as 
worker, knowledge of the subject 
matter we teach, and of the other 
tools at our command. 

If our work with children and 
young people is to have direction, 
it must be guided by our zealous 
devotion to the ideals of liberty 
and of respect for the dignity of 
the individual that have made 
America the land of opportunity. 
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Such devotion results from com- 
plete assimilation of the aims and 
goals of life and of education in 
democratic America, stronghold of 
freedom in a world society of na- 
tions. 

Within this framework, the wel- 
fare and wholesome development 
of every single child and young 
person who comes within the orbit 
of our influence as teachers will be 
a “cause” to which we will pas- 
sionately dedicate our best and 
most enlightened endeavours. 
Whatever nourishes such dedica- 
tion, we will strengthen. Whatever 
stands in its way, we will remove. 

Are classes too large? We will 
make them smaller. Are teachers 
so meagerly rewarded that they 
cannot afford the good life from 
which their professional skill and 
zeal must draw their life blood? 
We will seek and gain financial sup- 
port to make possible better sal- 
aries. Is equipment so meager, so 
obsolescent that it cannot meet the 
needs of today’s child? We will re- 
place it with modern equipment. 
Is administrative practice stultify- 
ing? We will call attention to the 
factors that make it so and correct 
them. Do we need a different kind 
of teacher education — both pre- 
service and in-service? We will 
study to see what changes should be 
made and then advance them. Is 
community acceptance of our work 
based on faulty premises as to its 
importance? We will correct the 
errors. | 

Does our society have a warped 
scale of values that places above 














education such things as liqnor, 
tobacco, and recreation so commer- 
cialized that it has lost its power 
to re-create? There is a big job to 
do—and quickly, before we are en- 
gulfed with the panaceas and ideol- 
ogies that around the world today 
are gaining the allegiance of the 
thoughtless, the confused, the frus- 
trated, and those ambitious for self. 

Such declarations of intention 
would be ridiculous expressions of 
wishful thinking on the part of an 
individual. They constitute a real- 
istic program of action to a united 
profession—one to which every 
teacher lends his critical and con- 
structive thinking, his allegiance, 
his active support. 

When organizations of teachers 
become the rallying point of en- 
lightened professional zeal, all other 
things shall be added unto them— 
public support, legislative sanction, 
even the right to license and regu- 
late their individual members, the 
hallmark of the most advanced pro- 
fessionalism. 

Ethics will be a living, breathing 
expression of the principles guiding 
the relationships of high-minded 
people sharing the bonds of a com- 
mon endeavor in the public in- 
terest. 

Ambition to become a teacher 
will mark a young person as an 
able, poised individual who seeks 
and can earn public recognition. 

Teaching will have become an 
honored _ profession. 
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If a person is not, within his soul, 
professional, then no code of ethics, 
no standard of behavior imposed by 
others will cause him to be truly pro- 
fessional. 





VIRGINIA FOULK 


F I WERE to be allowed a text 
for my answer to this question, I 
would select this one, “Ye are liv- 
ing witnesses.” And, of all the 
possible answers to this question, I 
should like to go on record as rul- 
ing out any answer that makes use 
of external compulsion. I do not 
believe that one can codify profes- 
sionalism any more than one can 
legislate morals. If a person wishes 
to be immoral, legislation merely 
serves as an incentive toward find- 
ing means to circumvent that legis- 
lation. By the same token, if a per- 
son is not, within his soul, profes- 
sional, then no code of ethics drawn 
up by an external authority, no 
standard of behavior superim- 
posed by superiors, inferiors, or 
peers will cause him to be truly 
professional. Possibly his acts will 
manifest a more or less thin veneer 
of so-called professionalism, but, 
underneath, the genuine reason for 
being professional is lacking, and in 
time of stress this veneer will crack. 
To hark back to our text! If we 
teachers really wish oncoming gen- 
erations of teachers to be truly pro- 
fessional, then we must see to it 
that in our daily lives, in our daily 
contacts with them as our pupils, 
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they come to realize that teaching 
really does ennoble, that we are 
members of a profession, and that 
in our daily lives we are giving evi- 
dence of such membership. Teach- 
ing is a way of living, and we, as 
teachers, must so live with every 
fiber of our being, during every 
moment of every day, that we may 
more or less unconsciously impress 
upon the hearts of our youth that 
to be a teacher is in truth a noble 
calling. Not only must we impress 
this nobility of teaching upon their 
souls, but we must also impress the 
characteristic traits of this nobility. 
Before we can do this, these traits 
must be ingrained in our very ex- 
istence and we must so manifest 
them to our pupils that they will 
sense them and recognize them for 
what they are—the traits of a truly 
professional member of a true pro- 
fession. 

That is to me how we can profes- 
sionalize—not by rules, codes, and 
standards, externally drawn up and 
externally applied, but by the un- 
conscious impact of ideals firmly 
implanted in our hearts and con- 
scientiously lived up to in our lives. 
Truly we are “living witnesses.” 





When the public becomes suffi- 
ciently informed and sufficiently con- 
cerned and impressed with the fact 
that the most important question in 
any community is the education of 
its boys and girls, then education will 
become a real profession. 








WILLIAM A. BLACK 


| iyeom average person standing to- 
day in loco parentis is not a mem- 
ber of a profession in its truest 
sense. The teacher does not choose 
his hours of work, his fees, nor does 
he control the entrance of others 
to practice as is true of many other 
professions. Teaching is a public 
service. The field has a national 
code of ethics and there are many 
state and local codes. To success- 
fully carry on the teaching process 
adequately at any level, the teacher 
must have an education that can 
be acquired only through years of 
formal education and a consider- 
able amount of experience. 
Investigations covering the last 


twenty-five or thirty years in educa- ° 


tion and psychology are now avail- 
able for use in the education of 
teachers. These investigations point 
to the fact that the work of teachers 
and other specialists in the field of 
education has become a science. 
There was a time when the pro- 
gram of the elementary school was 
simple and confined pretty largely 
to teaching the skills of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. At the 
present time, the available infor- 
mation with respect to child growth 
and development indicates the de- 
sirability of services for the child 
which require an extensive as well 
as an intensive period of prepara- 
tion for the teacher and other spe- 
cialists. 

There has been, until the war, a 
gradual extension of the training 
period of teachers. In 1916, many 
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states granted life certificates to 
teachers who had completed sixty 
hours of college work. By the be- 
ginning of the second World War 
there were few states that would 
grant a life certificate to secondary 
school teachers on less than a de- 
gree. A number of states required 
a master’s degree or its equivalent. 

The schools belong to the people 
and the people should know the 
truth about the schools. The peo- 
ple should demand the kind of 
schools and services to which chil- 
dren and youth should be entitled. 
It is up to teachers and administra- 
tors to see that the public becomes 
informed in these matters. They 
must be informed through the Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, As- 
sociations of School Board Mem- 
bers, officials of State Departments 
of Education, State Teachers Asso- 
ciations, The National Education 
Association, The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Pi Lambda Theta, Kappa Delta Pi, 
organizations of farmers, organiza- 
tions of labor, Service Clubs and 
Federated Clubs—to mention only 
a few of the many organizations 
which have a real interest in all of 
the boys and girls of all the people. 

Whenever the public becomes 
sufficiently informed and sufficiently 
concerned and impressed with the 
fact that the most important ques- 
tion in any community is the edu- 
cation of its boys and girls, then 
education will become a real pro- 
fession. Then, and only then, the 
greatest handicaps will be over- 
The questions that plague 


come. 
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many teachers today will no longer 
be important. The principal prob- 
lem in achieving a greater profes- 
sion is to improve the support of 
the schools. 

Education should be adequately 
financed. The public should de- 
mand teachers who are talented. 
The profession should be able to 
attract, as future teachers, high 
school students of the finest char- 
acter and best rounded personali- 
ties from among those in the upper 
ranks in scholarship. 

Until that time comes, we must 
constantly improve the profession 
through in-service training of teach- 
ers, through the process of inform- 
ing the public, through the selec- 
tion of only the best candidates 
who present themselves for train- 
ing, through increased interest in 
history, philosophy, techniques, 
and development of education in 
a dynamic democratic society. 





The essence of professionalism in 
teaching lies in a sense of obligation 
and devotion to the pupils and to the 
community one serves. 





DOROTHY McCUSKEY 


EACHING is not free enter- 

prise; it is a public service. For 
that reason, it seems to me that the 
essence of professionalism in teach- 
ing lies in a sense of obligation and 
devotion to the pupils and to the 
community one serves. The wel- 
fare of the student and of society 
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must always be placed above per- 
sonal desire or gain. It is this con- 
cept of professionalism that helps 
teachers decide whether or not 
strikes are appropriate activities for 
teachers. 

Being in a “profession” means 
that one is bound by common ties 
to others in that same profession. 
In our case some of those ties come 
from our working with others in 
professional groups, in our con- 
tributing our experience and 
thought to professional literature, 
and in our recognition of our obli- 
gation to grow in our professional 
knowledges and skills. We some- 
times privately debate the question, 
“Is teaching as yet a profession?”, 
but there will be no need for de- 
bate when all teachers accept the 
inevitability of their in-service 
growth. 

Members of a profession are fur- 
ther bound to each other by the 
knowledge that the actions of one 
are attributed to the whole. We 
say, erroneously or not, “doctors are 


like this,” “lawyers like that.” It 
is so with teachers. By virtue of 
their special function in society, 
they, like doctors or judges, have 
high ethical responsibilities placed 
upon them. This ethical relation- 
ship extends not only to pupils, 
but to fellow teachers who are dis- 
credited by any unethical action on 
the part of one. 

To attain a greater measure of 
professionalism in teaching, let us 
begin with our selection procedures. 
Let us see that we attract able young 
people imbued with the ideals of 
public service. Then, in their col- 
lege educations, let us give them 
every opportunity to question, to 
experiment, to formulate their 
problems, and to attempt their solu- 
tion. It is as impossible to pro- 
fessionalize a dull, spineless teacher 
as it would be to professionalize a 
sheep. Only teachers who are free, 
free to study, to work in their own 
way, free to think for themselves, 
can ever be called professional 
teachers. 











ALABAMA 
Tena Barker 


URING the year 1947-1948 
the members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma have by their loyal 

cooperation made possible a year 
of satisfactory progress in the real- 
ization of our basic objectives. 
Their interest in 
the improvement 
of education and 
their furtherance 
of the interest of 
women in educa- 
tion were shown 
by their efforts in 
behalf of passing 
the constitutional 
amendment 
which released funds for the salaries 
of teachers. In this campaign Delta 
Kappa Gamma members worked 
with the Citizens’ Committee for 
Education and the legislative com- 
mittee of the Alabama Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in acquaint- 
ing the public with the needs of 
the schools. 

Throughout the state there has 
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been a growing interest in Future 
Teachers of America clubs. Many 
of these clubs have been organized 
under the sponsorship of chapter 
groups. These leaders, working 
with the state committee on 
Teacher Preparation and Certifica- 
tion, are planning for the first state- 
wide meeting of the Future Teach- 
ers of America clubs in conjunction 
with the Alabama Education Asso- 
ciation on March 25-26. 

The study of the program and 
purposes of the United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization has led to the aware- 
ness of the necessity for each indi- 
vidual to work for peace. This has 
been promoted especially in Delta 
Kappa Gamma by the three who at- 
tended the second General Con- 
ference in Mexico. 

Members of Beta State have been 
instrumental in the organizing of 
International Clubs with the view 
of studying cultures of other peo- 
ple, in promoting panel discussions 
and forums on Unesco in high 
schools, and in furthering the study 
of the United Nations. 
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Evidences that Delta Kappa 
Gamma is taking its place in the 
communities are shown by these re- 
ports. Nu chapter has cooperated 
with AAUW in securing the reno- 
vation of Decatur’s City Library. 
Psi has been assisting in an art 
workshop and in planning for com- 
munity concerts. 

Gamma, Alpha Lambda, and Xi 
chapters sponsored a “fun night” 
for all teachers and their friends 
of Jefferson County in the gym- 
nasium of Birmingham-Southern 
College. 


ARIZONA 
Mrs. Eva Harris 


IN SEPTEMBER the members of 
Alpha chapter had the interesting 
experience of entertaining Mrs. 
Johnson, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Guam. The little island 
of Guam had lost its school plant 
during the early months of the war 
in the Pacific. After the long period 
of Japanese occupation they had to 
rebuild complete- 

yd ly. They opened 
their schools in a 

partially ruined 
building, using 
lessons written by 
the teachers on 
any available paper. They are 
making great progress in rebuild- 
ing, but still need many things. 
The Alpha members were so inter- 
ested that they presented the idea 
of using our Foreign Fellowship 
contributions to help Guam. The 
fund is being gathered and will be 
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sent to Guam to be used in the re- 
habilitation of the schools. 

All chapters have made an exten- 
sive study of international relations 
and have tried to contribute to 
their improvement by sending food 
and supplies to teachers in Europe 
and the Philippines. Letters have 
been received from some of the re- 
cipients which have caused us to re- 
double our efforts. 

Omicron has been particularly 
interested in the Selective Recruit- 
ment program. Iota and Gamma 
chapters give small scholarships to 
outstanding high school girls who 
plan to become teachers. Gamma 
maintains a loan fund at Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff. Eta chap- 
ter conducts an essay contest among 
high school seniors. Cash awards 
and a radio appearance are given. 
Zeta, Delta, Beta, and Alpha do per- 
sonal counseling of high school 
girls. Zeta and Delta entertain out- 
standing girls at their most inter- 
esting meetings. 

Members of Omicron were most 
pleased to have Dr. Dixie Young 
speak to us at our state convention 
in Phoenix. Dr. Young’s topic, 
“Facing Facts,” was inspiring and 
instructive. We hope she will re- 
turn. 


ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Hazel L. Dabney 


KAPPA STATE has had three ma- 
jor activities this year: 

1. A special study has been made 
of Arkansas School Laws, with each 
chapter working on two or three 
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topics. Reports of 
study should re- 
sult in some 
worthwhile rec- 
ommendations to 
the 1949 State 
Legislature. Last 
year a bill increas- 
ing the number of days in School 
Attendance Law from 100 to 150 
was proposed by Kappa State and 
passed by the Legislature. 

2. Much time has been given to 
Selective Recruitment. Several 
chapters have sponsored F.T.A. 
groups. Meetings were held in 
seven areas over the state in March 
on Teacher Selection with Dr. M. 
Margaret Stroh, National Executive 
Secretary, as inspirational speaker. 
High school seniors, college stu- 
dents, teachers, and laymen at- 
tended meetings, at which time 
forums, panels, and discussions 
were held and Dr. Stroh spoke to 
each group, making contacts with 
around 3,000 persons. 

These meetings have done much 
to place The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society to the front and to create a 
more direct interest in teaching. 

3. The first State Scholarship of 
$150 will be awarded in June to a 
member of the Society for further- 
ing her education, whether it be 
toward a bachelor’s or master’s 
degree. 

A study of unorganized areas of 
the state was made in the fall of 
1946. There were seventeen chap- 
ters, and at the close of the year 
there were twenty-five. This year 
only one chapter has been organ- 
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ized, making a total of twenty-six, 
leaving’ only four unorganized 
areas. ._) 

The 1948 state convention, with 
the theme, “Look to this Day,” was 
the largest in attendance in the his- 
tory of Kappa State. Interest 
groups discussed Membership and 
Dues, Program and _ Activities, 
Scholarships and Recruitment, Pub- 
lications and Publicity, and School 
Laws. Exhibits of scrap books, re- 
cruitment posters, and yearbooks 
proved of interest. 

Machinery was set up whereby a 
monthly news letter, serving as a 
mouthpiece for the dissemination 
of pertinent information and 
timely news, will be sent to every 
member. 


CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Erma B. Reese 


AFTER OUR national convention 
in New York last summer, Chi 
State decided to 
make the year of 
1947-48 one in 
which we endeav- 
ored “to set our 
house in order.” 
Our aim was to 
perfect our busi- 
ness procedure 
throughout the state, to secure a 
greater understanding and use of 
parliamentary procedure, and to 
follow more closely the program of 
work adopted by our National and 
State Boards. This has been largely 
accomplished by visits of the state 
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president to many chapters through- 
out the state. 

Early we began the work of re- 
cruitment. This year our work 
shows greater refinement, deeper 
understanding of our problems, a::d 
larger growth by extending into 
areas which have been rather in- 
active heretofore. Delta Kappa 
Gamma members are working on 
the basis that each day individually 
we speak either for or against the 
teaching profession. In all our 
contacts we are either for or against 
recruitment. Our chapters report 
many affairs in which prospective 
teachers are afforded the oppor- 
tunity to present panel or group 
discussions in which the teaching 
profession is given earnest consider- 
ation by a selected group of the top 
flight students of nearby high 
schools, teacher training colleges, 
and universities. 

Throughout the state, meetings 
have been devoted to the following 
subjects: International Relations, 
Inter-racial Problems, Public Rela- 
tions from the standpoint of the 
teacher and the public, World Citi- 
zenship, World Economics, Loyal- 
ties in Citizenship, United Nations 
and Programs on Unesco, Curricula 
for the Atomic Ages, Equal Oppor- 
tunities, Retirement. Legislative 
subjects have occupied the atten- 
tion of some chapters. The recre- 
ational needs of teachers, with em- 
phasis on Mental Health, is an- 
other field which has been explored. 

In Los Angeles the third highly 
successful institute session was held 
sponsored by five chapters. Next 





year this session is to be sponsored 
by the twenty chapters in the Los 
Angeles city and county area and 
has been assured a place on the in- 
stitute printed program.  Sacra- 
mento Delta Kappa Gammas have 
been so successful as information 
and hospitality chairmen of their 
institute that they now have a regu- 
lar place on the teachers’ institute 
program. 

Chapters have adopted foreign 
students in Europe and the Orient 
with the intention of seeing them 
through their years of schooling. 
Our fund for Foreign Women 
Scholarships has again been rebuilt, 
and we are hoping to award a 
scholarship at our May convention. 
Our state executive board voted to 
increase our state summer session 
scholarships from $100 to $175. 
Two will be awarded this summer. 
In addition twenty-one chapters 
have their own scholarship funds 
and are assisting teachers in their 
in-service training programs. 

Some chapters report meetings 
sponsored by Delta Kappa Gamma 
in which participants from all edu- 
cational and service clubs of a given 
area have taken part. This has 
been a splendid contribution to 
good public relations. 


COLORADO 


Mabel Moser 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA mem- 
bers in Colorado have been direct- 
ing their thinking this year to con- 
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sideration of 
problems of 
teachers of other 
countries and our 
relationship to 
them. Three Col- 
orado teachers 
(from Greeley, Pueblo, and Trini- 
dad) are back at their positions 
here after a year spent in England 
as exchange teachers. Through 
their reports and contacts with the 
visiting British teachers, we feel 
very much closer to all teachers in 
England. Because of this the ac- 
tivities of the year, apart from the 
meetings, include the preparation 
and sending of CARE packages of 
food to the needy on the Continent 
as well as in England. One chap- 
ter has adopted a family in Europe 
and is sending a package of supplies 
once a month; another has sent 
many bundles of clothing to wid- 
ows and children in London. All 
are being rewarded by frequent let- 
ters of gratitude and friendship 
from the recipients. 

Meetings have been of a serious 
nature. Such themes as Education 
and Post-War Problems, Our 
Neighbors Far and Near, Better 
Understanding of World Citizen- 
ship, Present World Conditions, 
Our Present World, prevail. Chap- 
ters report contacts with educators 
in China, Russia, Germany, Fin- 
land, Sweden, Italy, Hawaii, 
France, and England through let- 
ters which have proved interesting 
and thought-provoking. The Bul- 
letin of our national organization 
is being widely used as a basis of 
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disdussion;”dnd ‘the feeling of be- 
ing a part of a great national so- 
ciety is further strengthened, when- 
ever possible, by having exchange 
meetings with chapter members 
from near-by states. 

In addition, most chapters are 
taking an active part in the teacher 
recruitment program by encourag- 
ing high school and college seniors 
to consider teaching as a profession, 
making contacts with them indi- 
vidually and as a group, and spon- 
soring Future Teachers of America 
groups in the community. 

Since Colorado has not had a 
Constitution, a committee has pre- 
pared one which will be presented 
for adoption at the state convention 
to be held in Denver, April 17. 


CONNECTICUT 


Ruth A. Hesselgrave 


THIS brief article will but spot- 
light Delta Kappa Gamma’s activi- 
ties in Connecticut during 1947-48. 
Two of the three 
planned state 
meetings have al- 
ready been held. 
The fall gather- 
ing was in Hartford—a public panel 
discussion entitled “Home, School, 
and Community Cooperate in 
Guidance.” Guests who attended 
declared our speakers excellent and 
the discussion most worthwhile, 
and we felt that the meeting had 
both public relations and program 
value. 

At the January meeting in 
Bridgeport four gifted women with 
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recent experience in foreign coun- 
tries gave us an insight into the pos- 
sibilities of “International Under- 
standing through First-Hand Con- 
tacts.” At this time we initiated 
two very fine women as honorary 
members: Mrs. Malcolm Edgerton, 
Education Committee Chairman in 
our State Legislature, and Dr. Rose- 
mary Park, recently installed presi- 
dent of Connecticut College. 

The annual convention will be 
held in the course of a “May Week- 
end” of fellowship in a delightful 
rural setting at “Happy Acres,” 
Middlefield. Dr. Stroh will be our 
convention speaker. 

A program innovation has been 
two state-sponsored outings, com- 
bining guided tours with informal 
outdoor picnics—one providing a 
sampling of the State Forests and 
Parks and the other a visit to the 
Mystic Marine Museum. 

Our state bulletin, the Keynote, 
mimeographed on a distinctive yel- 
low paper, has already had five 
mailings this year, with another one 
planned. It has been an appre- 
ciated medium for recording state 
plans and accomplishments and ex- 
changing chapter and membership 
news. 

There has been excellent circula- 
tion of the two Delta Kappa 
Gamma publications, “Differences 
That Matter” and “Eyes to See.” 
The latter has tied in appropriately 
with chapter recruitment activities. 

Our members have again this 
year made voluntary contribution 
toward a fellowship fund for bring- 
ing some European teacher to 


America to study, and have been 
most active in sending material aid 
to children and teachers overseas. 

A systematic survey of teachers 
in public and private institutions 
on all levels in every Connecticut 
town has been undertaken. This 
not only will furnish up-to-date 
figures for membership quotas but 
should also yield interesting infor- 
mation concerning the relative 
numbers of men and women in 
classroom, supervisory, and admin- 
istrative positions. 

As in other states the accomplish- 
ments of our Delta Kappa Gamma 
group have been far out-distanced 
by the contributions our individual 
members have made to educational 
progress, as individual teachers and 
through other community, state, 
and national organizations. Indeed, 
for these achievements they were 
chosen by Delta Kapp Gamma! 


DELAWARE 


Anna E. Beebe 


THE TWO chap- 
ters of Alpha Tau 
State, Delaware, 
have been actively 
engaged this year 
in their programs 
of work. Alpha 
chapter, with Mrs. 
Catherine L. 
Hultsch as president, has had a ser- 
ies of monthly meetings at which 
worthwhile topics have been pre- 
sented and discussed. In the fall, 
during the Delaware State Associa- 
tion meeting in Wilmington, a 
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joint dinner meeting of the two 
chapters was held, with Alpha 
chapter the host. Miss Hilda Maehl- 
ing, Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
was the guest of honor. 

Beta chapter, with Mrs. Mabel 
Hearne as president, in addition to 
the scheduled meetings, has sent a 
couple of CARE packages to teach- 
ers in Europe. One of the Beta 
members, Mrs. Kathryn L. Handy, 
was the recipient of an award on 
December 6. It was presented by 
the Delaware Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution for 
teaching good citizenship. This 
award will be continued each year 
to a teacher from the state. Mrs. 
Handy has the double honor of be- 
ing the first teacher to receive it. 
An initiation was held in February. 
Three new members were added to 
the chapter’s roster. 

Our state convention during the 
spring of 1947 was held in Reho- 
both Beach, Del. The messages 
brought by our two speakers, both 
leaders in Delta Kappa Gamma, Dr. 
Esther Crooks of Baltimore, Md., 
and Dr. Elsa Brooksfield of Elmira, 
N. Y., will definitely remain in the 
minds of all who heard them. The 
convention in May 1948 will be 
over when this news is published, 
but another exceptional opportu- 
nity will have been afforded Alpha 
Tau State. Dr. Agnes Snyder of 
Columbia University is expected to 
be our speaker. 

The state can justly feel very 
proud of the fact that eight dele- 
gates represented the chapters and 
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the state at the National Delta 
Kappa Gamma Convention in New 
York last August. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Isabella Krey 
TEACHER re- 
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spurred by a tea ? 
given by Alpha 
and Beta chapters of the District 
of Columbia in April. Twenty 
students from each of the eight 
public high schools and the Vet- 
erans’ school were selected by their 
respective counselors to attend. 
After the visitors had become 
acquainted with the intellectual 
and social spots of the building 
through tours conducted by the 
college students, they were greeted 
by Dr. Walter E. Hager, president 
of the Wilson Teachers College. 
Three student leaders of the col- 
lege further enlightened them on 
other aspects of preparation for the 
teaching profession. To convey an 
informal air of fellowship, “tea” 
took the form of a “coke” party in 
the lounge with the prospective 
teachers mingling to make the new- 
comers feel at home. On the invited 
list also were the superintendents 
and high school principals and 
counselors. 

Other projects sponsored by the 
District were the support of the 
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Mook School, Middlelaar, Holland, 
and a child in Europe, both 
through Save the Children Federa- 
tion. 

Featuring American neighbors— 
Canada, Brazil, Guatemala, Mex- 
ico+the program at monthly meet- 
ings scored a success with members. 


FLORIDA 


Clevie Cullum 


FLORIDA is forging ahead under 
the education bill that was passed 
in the 1947 legislature. —The mem- 
bersof Delta 
Kappa Gamma 
worked steadily 
for the passage of 
this statute. By 
this enactment 
salaries and funds 
for improved fa- 
cilities and working conditions for 
the classroom teacher were in- 
creased. We shall continue to 
work for improvements in the law— 
we shall steadily go forward. 

The chapters have included in 
the programs the themes: “A Bet- 
ter Understanding of World Citi- 
zenship”; ““Toward One World in 
Education”; “Understanding of 
Our Place in the Community”; 
“The Teacher’s Influence for Peace 
through Service”; and “Teacher 
Enrichment”—“Through Looking 
to the Past,” “Through Literature,” 
“Through Service,” “Through 
Looking to the Future,” and 
“Through Understanding and Ap- 
preciation of Contributions of 
Other Cultures to Our Culture,” 








All chapters have been actively 
engaged in teacher recruitment. 
Gamma chapter is sponsoring three 
Future Teacher Clubs. In the cities 
where the universities and colleges 
are located the members are work- 
ing with and are encouraging the 
students who are interested in be- 
coming teachers. 

Several chapters have contributed 
packages to the World Friendship 
Festival, CARE, and the Teachers 
Good Will Service. Lamba gave 
funds and 1,000 Christmas cards to 
a primary teacher in the Philip- 
pines. Omicron sent a large quan- 
tity of clothing, shoes, and school 
supplies through the Teachers 
Good Will Service to Miss Dulaney, 
an American teacher working in 
Augsberg, Germany, who  dis- 
tributed these materials to pupils 
in the school and to a kindergarten 
teacher in the French zone of Ger- 
many. Alpha contributed to the 
Children’s Museum in Jacksonville. 

A special effort is being made to 
increase the Scholarship Fund. Ep- 
silon chapter is raising funds for its 
own scholarship. Lambda chapter 
is trustee for a scholarship donated 
to Southern College. 

The work of the Pioneer Teacher 
has not been forgotten. Several 
biographies have been completed 
and others are being written. 


GEORGIA 


Mrs. E. M. Highsmith 


IN PSI STATE, a definite program 
of expansion into all counties is 
well launched. Strengthening of 
established chapters and sponsor- 
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ing of new chapters by old are We-** yéat* ab?éad has intensified our ef- 


ing promoted as a statewide pro- 
gram. Several chapters are now in 
process of organization. Although 
eleven of our 
present chapters 
are less than two 
years old, all local 
presidents praise 
the adequate and 
enthusiastic func- 
tioning of officers and committees 
and the spirit of good will that pre- 
vails in the membership. 

Major chapter projects have cen- 
tered in Teacher Recruitment, Per- 
sonal Growth, and International 
Relations. Future Teachers of 
America Clubs have been widely 
organized in high schools and col- 
leges. Face-to-face social and pro- 
fessional contacts between members 
and future teachers have been ar- 
ranged, and emphasis in selection 
of recruits has been on quality, not 
numbers. One report states, “Girls 
who have chosen the teaching pro- 
fession have been almost without 
fail from the upper quartile in in- 
telligence.” 

Through visiting each other at 
work and wisely selecting guest 
speakers, but usually using member 
participation for programs, some 
chapters have carried on a com- 
pelling program of in-service im- 
provement. 

A deeper spiritual fellowship and 
a growing interest in women all 
over the world are apparent. The 
generous sharing with us of their 
experiences in Germany by four 
members who spent a part of the 
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forts toward world understanding 
and good will. Correspondence 
with foreign teachers and the send- 
ing of relief packages to European 
countries have been high lights for 
several chapters. Beta chapter has 
established an eleven hundred dol- 
lar scholarship for a German stu- 
dent who will arrive this spring to 
spend a year at the Georgia State 
College for Women. The scholar- 
ship has been named in honor of 
Beta’s own Mildred English. 

As a state, as chapters, and as 
individual members, we in Georgia 
are on call for ever-widening op- 
portunities for service to women 
and to education! 


IDAHO 
Maye Anita Johnson 


THIS year was used to consoli- 
date our gains in membership and 
chapters. The three new chapters 
organized last spring and the three 
old ones made the members thor- 
oughly familiar with the new con- 
stitution and the organization func- 
tioning of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
Two new chapters have been added 
this year. Eta chapter was organ- 
ized at Caldwell by Mrs. Gladys 
Stewart, state vice-president. Theta 
was organized at 
Gooding by Maye 
Anita Johnson. 
The state presi- 
dent reports gains 
during her two 
terms of office. 
Alpha Nu has 
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grown from one chapter and 
twenty-seven paid members to eight 
chapters with nearly two hundred 
members. Considering the limited 
population and vast distances in 
Idaho this is considerable gain. 

Three members will pay their 
own expenses to represent Delta 
Kappa Gamma in Alpha Nu State 
as delegates to the Unesco regional 
meeting in San Francisco. 

Helpful inter-state cooperation 
and association have been mutually 
profitable between Zeta chapter at 
Coeur d’Alene and Eta chapter at 
Spokane, Washington. The same 
situation exists between Epsilon 
chapter at Lewiston and members 
in Clarkston, Washington. 

Each chapter has tried to carry 
on some phase of the national sug- 
gested program of work. Pioneer 
teachers have been honored at sev- 
eral banquets. Outstanding among 
these was the banquet held by Epsi- 
lon chapter for Mrs. Sarah Spedden 
of Lewiston, who has reached the 
ripe age of ninety and is still spry 
as a kitten, even after over fifty 
years as a teacher. Miss Margaret 
Sweet, another veteran Idaho school 
teacher and former head of the 
Training School at Lewiston State 
Normal, was also honored at the 
banquet. 

Idaho is anticipating with great- 
est pleasure the visits of Dr. Stroh 
on April 20th and 2lIst to Boise 
and Pocatello. 

The year will close with the state 
meeting at Pocatello on May first 
showing fine reports of gains and 





outstanding meetings during the 
past year. 


ILLINOIS 
Katharine H. Obye 


FOREMOST in accomplishment of 
Lambda State undertakings since 
April 1, 1947, has been the sponsor- 
ship of a bill to provide equal pay 
for teachers, regardless of sex. The 
governor’s  signa- 
ture upon this bill 
last July made it 
a law. The State 
Equal Opportu- 
nity Committee 
has been publiciz- 
ing the law and 
arousing public 
opinion of both 
laymen and teach- 
ers to see that the law is not evaded. 

Planning conferences in the state 
at eight different centers in early 
October attracted one-third of our 
membership, averaging seventy at- 
tendants at a center. Three hun- 
dred members took part in the pro- 
gram, which included panel dis- 
cussions, a fellowship hour, and 
evaluations of our society’s pro- 
gram. 

For the second year the state of- 
ficers, chairmen, and founders have 
made official visits to 39 of the 40 
chapters. At least one such visitor 
advised, spoke, or conferred with 
chapters and their executive com- 
mittees. Several chapters in the 
state, following national and Illi- 
nois state patterns, have devised a 
planning committee to expedite 
business matters in their chapters. 
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Throughout the state numerous 
meetings of chapters have been held 
with lay groups of civic and educa- 
tional nature. The state organiza- 
tion invited to cooperate with the 
National Education Association, es- 
pecially on Federal Aid bills, has 
had representatives at two meetings 
in Chicago. The legislative chair- 
man has promoted a very vigorous 
follow-up program on this matter 
and has laid ground for the next 
session of Illinois Assembly. 

Illinois Education Association’s 
executive secretary has asked 
Lambda State to cooperate with 
him in presenting material to the 
World Organization of Teaching 
Profession on the reaction of ex- 
change teachers here in Illinois and 
Illinois teachers in Britain. Work 
on the project is now under way. 

Chapter programs show marked 
tendency toward an attempt to 
learn of the world outside of the 
United States. Ten chapters made 
contributions of money, food, or 
clothing to relief agencies. 


INDIANA 


Mamie Spangler 


FOLLOWING the return of fifteen 
officers and members from the Na- 
tional Convention in New York, 
plans for five regional meetings were 
completed. These served chiefly to 
orient the programs of the state 
and chapters with that of the na- 
tional organization. 

Miss Eunice Johns of Rho chap- 
ter, Gary, and Miss Mary Schweit- 
zer of Iota, Crawfordsville, are serv- 
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ing as exchange teachers in Eng- 
land. The English teachers who 
took their places here and Miss 
Constance Tooke, another English 
teacher in Gary, have been made 
honorary members of these chap- 
ters and have con- 
tributed much to- 
ward a better un- 
derstanding be- 
tween our two 
countries. Sally 
Butler, Interna- 
tional and Na- 
tional President 
of Business and 
Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs, was also added as an 
honorary member. Indiana chap- 
ters have continued this year their 
sending of supplies to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Means, an Alpha member, to 
be used by the needy school chil- 
dren in Bremen, Germany. 

Four of our members attended 
the regional meeting of the Na- 
tional Commission on ‘Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the National Education As- 
sociation in Indianapolis on Janu- 
ary 5 and 6. Delta Kappa Gamma 
members were much in evidence; in 
fact, one of the men commented 
that it seemed to be a Delta Kappa 
Gamma meeting and that he wished 
the men had an organization that 
would unite them as Delta Kappa 
Gamma has united women teach- 
ers. 

Two of our legislative members 
attended the regional National 
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ings for Federal Aid to education in 
Chicago, February 7. Reports of 
this meeting and a plan of action 
were sent to all chapters. 

Our state meeting at Turkey Run 
Inn, April 9, 10, 11, featured the 
celebration of our Tenth Anniver- 
sary with Dr. Vera Butler as 
speaker. 

Indiana has recently added two 
chapters, making 27 in all. Four 
new chapters are now being formed. 

April and May were recruitment 
months. A concentrated drive to 
enlist more students for elementary 
education met with some success. 


IOWA 
Mabel F. McKee 


IOWA CHAPTERS of Delta 

Kappa Gamma are talking, think- 

ing, working on Delta Kappa 

Gamma _ projects 

this year. Such is 

the conclusion 

reached from a 

) IOWA survey of the let- 

ters received giv- 

ing the outstanding chapter 

achievements of the year. The data 

assembled show the following areas 

of study occur most frequently: Re- 

search, Unesco, World Understand- 

ing and Recruitment. Every chap- 

ter has included one or more of 

these four topics in this year’s 
plans. 

Alpha has begun a two-year re- 
search project, on the achievements 
of women in their community who 
have given fifty or more years to the 
teaching profession. Gamma, by 


questionnaire, has conducted a sur- 
vey of the seniors in the high 
schools of Boone County to deter- 
mine interests and attitudes toward 
teachers and teaching as a profes- 
sion. Lambda and Beta. centered 
on Unesco. Lambda divided the 
chapter into groups, according to 
special fields and talents, for in- 
tensive study, and each committee 
then presented its report to the en- 
tire chapter. One member of Beta 
who attended a Unesco workshop 
in Kentucky last summer has given 
stimulus and leadership. They have 
collaborated with AAUW and 
other community organizations and, 
in the attempt to interest as many 
as possible, have worked with about 
twenty service and_ professional 
groups. 

Three chapters — Zeta, Eta, and 
Iota—have had programs for Bet- 
ter World Understanding. Speak- 
ers who have traveled extensively 
in Norway, Sweden and Alaska, a 
native Russian teacher, and an ex- 
change teacher from England—all 
have given a deeper understanding 
of our world neighbors. 

Three others—Iota, Kappa, and 
Nu—featured Recruitment. The 
first is continuing a study initiated 
last year. Kappa has centered at- 
tention on high school and junior 
college young people, while Nu, in 
a college town, is devoting time to 
college folk who have shown in- 
terest in teaching. On May Day 
approximately fifty high school 
seniors interested in becoming 
teachers met in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to be selected, informed, 
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tested, inspired (or discouraged) . 
The occasion—a five-county recruit- 
ment conference in which twenty- 
nine schools participated—was spon- 
sored by Theta chapter. Weeks of 
pre-conference planning, careful 
selection of topics and speakers 
were evidenced in the program de- 
signed to help this select group of 
young people crystallize their think- 
ing and realize their interests. 
Briefly, these are some of the cur- 
rent projects which go into the 
composite picture of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society in Iowa. 


KANSAS 


Jane M. Carroll 


KANSAS has had 12 years of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. During this time 
the organization has grown from 
15 teachers to over 1,000 members, 
from one chapter in Hays to 28, 
with three other chapters to be in- 
stalled this spring. This growth in 
numbers is no doubt due to the 
fine professional leadership given 
to the organization in its past years, 
as well as to the present state officers 
and chairmen who have worked so 
efficiently during the last two-year 
period. 

The activities of Phi State have 
been many and varied during this 
period. Perhaps the most satisfying 
activity for the year has been the 
opportunity for members to partici- 
pate in organizing a permanent 
Kansas Commission for Unesco, 
which was the first state Unesco 
conference to be held in the nation 
and the first state Unesco Commis- 
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sion to be organized in the country. 
Phi State is proud to hold member- 
ship in this organization. 

Many Phi State chapters have 
made generous contributions to 


teachers and children in war- 
devastated coun- 

tries. One chap- 

ter sent as many 

as 20 boxes in one ANS 


year to the Teach- 

ers Good Will Service. Others have 
contributed books for children 
through the Treasure Chest Com- 
mittee, still others have sent money 
to the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, and individual 
members in the different chapters 
have reported sending professional 
literature to teachers whom they 
know in other countries. 

Phi State has been fortunate in 
having contact with some of the 
exchange teachers. Nu chapter, 
Hutchinson, has a member who 
taught this past year in Germany, 
and in Wichita the two exchange 
teachers from England were made 
honorary members of Kappa chap- 
ter. 

Phi State chapters have also been 
active in promoting both national 
and state school legislation. Wichita 
(Kappa) was particularly helpful 
in the passage of the School Retire- 
ment Bill. 

Several new policies and prac- 
tices have been introduced during 
the last two-year period. Last year, 
for the first time, discussion groups 
were made a part of the program 
for the state conference. They were 
considered most stimulating and 
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helpful; consequently they were 
again used this year at the state 
meeting in April. These groups 
were led by the state chairmen and 
were for the purpose of obtaining a 
better understanding of the pro- 
gram of Delta Kappa Gamma, its 
problems, and activities. The re- 
ports of these discussion groups 
proved to be a valuable guide in 
the over-all planning of the work 
for the past year. 

Phi State News Bulletin is an- 
other new venture for the state. 
This year, under the direction of 
the state publicity chairman, the 
Bulletin has become a reality, and 
was published in November and 
March of this year. Next year we 
hope to have four editions. 

This year the Phi State Scholar- 
ship Fund has reached $5,000. This 
is the goal toward which we have 
all worked during the past twelve 
years. This amount makes it pos- 
sible this coming year to grant a 
Phi State Scholarship to an out- 
standing Kansas girl. Phi State is 
indeed proud of this accomplish- 
ment. 

During this period Phi State has 
been represented by the State Pres- 
ident and other state officers and 
chapter members at the following 
national and state mectings: Na- 
tional Emergency Conference on 
Teacher Preparation and Supply, 
Chautauqua, New York; National 
Education Association, Buffalo, 
N. Y., 1946, and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1947; Governors Conference on 
Teacher Shortage 1947, Topeka, 
Kans.; Kansas Council of Women 





1947-1948, Topeka, Kans.; Kansas 
Dinner Club 1947-48, Topeka, 
Kans.; Family Life Conference, 
1947, Topeka, Kans.; and Advisory 
Committee on Higher Certification 
1947-48, Topeka, Kans. - Phi State 
representatives participated in the 
discussions and activities of these 
conferences and reported their ac- 
complishments and programs to the 
state committees. 


KENTUCKY 

aiding teachers and children in war- 
and frequent: to 

ice, World Festivals for Friendship, 
by some members—the most hope- 
for peace. The state convention was 
discussion of practical steps mem- 
dinner prior to convention had, as 
conference. 

level. Work by members has been 


Louise Willson 
KENTUCKY has been active in 
torn countries. Contributions have 
been generous es 
CARE, Teachers So 
Good Will Serv- 
and others. Correspondence _be- 
tween nationalities has been begun 
ful permanent move toward mutual 
understanding, the real foundation 
devoted to the theme of world 
understanding, featuring a panel 
bers can take. The film, “Seeds of 
Destiny,” was shown. Beta’s annual 
guest speaker, Dr. Raymond Mc- 
Coy, delegate to the Unesco Paris 
Selective Recruitment work has 
continued in chapters and at state 
responsible for securing many good 
prospects. The organization has 














sponsored the formation of FTA in 
colleges and high schools, with 
emphasis on service to the schools 
as a major club activity. A state- 
wide organization of FTA has been 
formed with the cooperation of the 
Kentucky Education Association, 
with program time at the education 
convention and recognition of offi- 
cers on the convention platform. 
Alpha and Theta chapters spon- 
sored a guided tour for the young 
members and Beta gave program 
planning guidance. 

Teacher welfare is receiving in- 
creased attention. A beginning was 
made this year through a survey 
of members by a questionnaire from 
the research committee. This theme 
needs emphasis in view of the con- 
tinued shortage of qualified teach- 
ers, particularly at elementary level, 
in spite of substantial salary in- 
creases this year. 

Kentucky has issued a quarterly 
News Letter for the past two years, 
a step authorized by the Executive 
Board in order to draw the mem- 
bership closer together in spirit. Its 
pages have been used to inform 
members of activities of chapters 
and committees and to promote 
further organization of unorganized 
districts. There is good prospect 
that these territories will have chap- 
ters of their own in the near future. 


LOUISIANA 


Mary L. Thornton 


EPSILON STATE finds its most 
noteworthy achievements in the 
fields of Teacher Recruitment and 
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Glamorizing the Teaching Profes- 
sion. 

The experience of Alpha Beta is 
typical of Louisiana chapters’ re- 
cruitment activity. Films on teacher 
recruitment were shown the seniors, 
after which those 
interested were : 
invited to join the 
FTA Club. The 
club meets fort- 
nightly, with Al- 
pha Beta’s recruit- 
ment committee and president at- 
tending. These students substitute 
for elementary teachers, who must 
be out of their rooms for short pe- 
riods, and are permitted to spend 
an hour daily for four weeks in one 
of the elementary classrooms, help- 
ing and observing. These future 
teachers were guests at Alpha Beta’s 
Founders’ Day meeting and were 
invited to the district meeting 
planned by parish units of CTA 
and LTA. The club presented an 
assembly for the high school in 
April, explaining their purposes 
and work, with the aim of recruit- 
ing new members from undergrad- 
uate classes. These were initiated 
just before the close of school. 

Pi Chapter dramatized individ- 
ual teaching by discussion of effec- 
tive teaching techniques; presented 
the teaching profession favorably to 
prospective teachers by entertaining 
groups of high school students; 
glamorized the teacher’s personal 
appearance with a style show at a 
leading style center, while a radio 
panel discussion by parents and 
teachers of mutual problems proved 
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to parents that teachers were 
people. To bring the teacher before 
the public, Pi inaugurated a city- 
wide “Teacher Appreciation Day,” 
with the enthusiastic support of the 
superintendent of education and 
energetic assistance of P-TA and 
school clubs, which brought about 
a general feeling of good will to- 
ward the teaching profession and 
achieved its objective. Programs 
were held honoring teachers; par- 
ties given for them; flowers and 
apples brought to individual teach- 
ers by pupils; corsages given to en- 
tire faculties by parents’ clubs. 
Finally, to acclaim the teacher’s 
value, the Mayor of New Orleans 
presented the keys of the city to a 
representative teacher, Miss Henri- 
etta Keitz, who is rounding out 50 
years of service in the New Orleans 
public schools. 


MAINE 

Dora L, Small 
Progress 
ALPHA PSI has organized two new 
chapters during the past year, Epsi- 
lon at Belfast and Zeta at Norway. 
Forty-three mem- 
bers have been 
added, and two 
chapters will hold 
initiations in the 
spring. State 
members in sev- 
eral areas will 
form chapters during the coming 
year. Virginia D. Marston, Alpha, 
Bangor, State Membership Chair- 
man, has prepared an interesting 
spot map of membership. 
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Combined New England Foreign 
Scholarship 


Alpha Psi exceeded its pledge to 
the New England combined For- 
eign Scholarship Fund by 33 per 
cent. 


National Convention 

State President Dora L. Small 
and seven members were enthusias- 
tic delegates to the National In- 
terim Convention in New York in 
August. Those present were Vir- 
ginia D. Marston, Marion Buzzell, 
Anna Byrnes, Alpha; Clara L. 
Soule, Beta President, and Priscilla 
Ferguson, Beta; and Leola Clement, 
Gamma President, and Alberta 
Bull, Gamma. 


New England School Music Festival 


Alpha, Beta, Gamma, and Zeta 
chapters are program sponsors for 
the New England School Music 
Festival to be held in South Port- 
land, April 7 to 10. Madeline F. 
Perazzi, Beta, is responsible for 
bringing the festival to Maine. Ina 
M. McCausland, Beta, is arranging 
the printing of the program for this 
outstanding New England event. 


Scholarships 

Grace F. Gilmore, Bangor, Alpha 
President, is planning a tea at which 
Alpha’s second scholarship of fifty 
dollars will be granted to a high 
school student planning to train for 
teaching. 

Beta chapter, Portland, will pre- 
sent its first scholarship of fifty dol- 
lars to a high school senior who will 
enter a teacher training institution. 
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Maude E. Moody, Portland, is 
Beta’s scholarship chairman. 


Teacher Recruitment 


Gamma chapter, Augusta, enter- 
tained a group of high school girls 
at a Vocational Guidance Party in 
February. Miss Lou Buker, Ele- 
mentary Supervisor, spoke on 
“Teaching as a Career.” 

Miss Florence Jenkins, Gamma, 
who is state adviser of “Future 
Homemakers,” is arranging their 
state convention at Augusta in May, 
1948. 


Here and There 


Margaret Chase Smith, honorary 
state member and present Maine 
Representative to Congress, is a 
candidate for nomination to the U. 
S. Senate. 

Grace L. Dodge, Gamma, con- 
ducted a meeting of the NEA 
Legislative Committee in Boston, 
Mass., on February 7. State Presi- 
dent Dora L. Small, Mary L. Snow 
and Maude E. Moody of Beta were 
delegates. 

Honorary state member Marion 
E. Martin, Maine Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, conducted the 
publicity for Governor Hildreth’s 
Conference on Fire Prevention at 
Augusta on January 13. 


MICHIGAN 
Elizabeth E. Lichty 
ALPHA IOTA STATE reports 
programs and achievements in four 
different areas. Considerable atten- 
tion has been given in a number of 
chapters to the status of women in 
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education in the United States. 
There has been, in addition, an in- 
tensive study of the education bills 
now pending in the Michigan Legis- 
lature. The second facet of the 
programs was on “Understanding 
Other Countries 
and People.” 
Talks and panel 
discussions on 
England, Ger- 
many, China, 
Mexico, and Nor- 
way and discus- 
sions by exchange 
teachers have given our members 
not only a great deal of inspiration 
but an appreciation as well of the 
needs in those areas. Michigan is 
supporting a scholar from China, 
Rose Hu by name. She has ap- 
peared before Mu chapter with a 
talk on her own country. 

In recruitment several experi- 
ments have been tried, and the re- 
sults have indicated that the pro- 
grams have been productive not 
only of immediate good but they 
also suggest many ways in which 
this phase of our work may be ex- 
panded another year. A number of 
chapters have entertained young 
people from the high schools who 
are prospective teachers. The Alpha 
chapter in Detroit sponsored a trip 
through the Training School at 
Wayne University, showed a film 
on teaching, and staged a confer- 
ence on various types of teaching. 
The Theta chapter in Lansing is 
sponsoring teams of prospective 
teachers at the Michigan State Col- 
lege in panel discussions before 
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high school groups. The teams are 
composed of prospective agricul- 
ture, home economics, physical edu- 
cation, elementary, and high school 
teachers. Epsilon chapter is supply- 
ing a $100 scholarship to a prospec- 
tive teacher. 

Intercultural relations have been 
highlighted by a panel discussion 
staged by the Kappa chapter. The 
participants were a Gentile, a 
Jewess, a Chinese, and two Negro 
women. 


MINNESOTA 
Adele Solheim 


A PARADE! What does that word 
recall for you? Do you see flags and 
banners flying, marching and sing- 
ing units in color- 
ful attire? Do you 
hear bands play- 
ing, spectators 
cheering and ap- 
plauding? Does 
its purpose seem 
merely one of fes- 
tivity or does it seem to have unity 
and a deeper meaning to both par- 
ticipants and spectators? 

A parade of states of Delta Kappa 
Gamma! What do you see now? 
Will you stand here with me for a 
while as one of its units passes by. 
Here it comes! Tau State, Minne- 
sota! Yes, she is young. She cele- 
brated her twelfth birthday on 
March 13 during a State Conven- 
tion in Minneapolis. An exchange 
teacher from Croydon, England, 
was a guest speaker at her birthday 
luncheon. Her plea for more and 





more exchange teachers and stu- 
dents was in direct keeping with the 
first purpose of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. Her enthusiasm and mes- 
sage of goodwill gave impetus to 
the work of the Committee on 
Scholarship and Fellowship for 
Foreign Teachers and Students. 

Who are the lovely women on the 
float, did you ask? They represent 
the eight chapters in our state. The 
flags are in honor of those who have 
brought friendly messages directly 
from other countries, a student 
from China, an exchange teacher 
from Ireland, one of our members 
who taught in Germany last year, 
a Red Cross worker who was in 
Japan during the war. They have 
given us a deeper understanding of 
international and intercultural re- 
lations. At a Recruitment Tea 
where high school seniors and their 
mothers were guests of one of our 
chapters, a state honorary member 
spoke on “The Teacher and World 
Citizenship.” What is the theme? 
Teachers Actively United in the 
work of Delta Kappa Gamma. Yes, 
it spells TAU. Who, then, are the 
spectators of this parade of states? 
They are the children of the world. 
God grant that some day we may 
deserve their applause. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Ruth Tucker 


AT THE Executive Board meeting 
in October 1947 the importance of 
the state and chapter committees 
and the function of each were 
stressed. As a result the committees 














have functioned better than before. 

The Committee on Legislation is 
at work trying to help improve edu- 
cation in our state. It is stressing 
the following points: (1) A salary 
schedule based on education and 
experience, (2) 
The increased ap- 
propriation asked 
for by the MEA, 
(3) An improve- 
ment in the teach- 
er-retirement sys- 
tem,and (4) 
Higher qualifica- 
tions for the of- 
fice of county su- 
perintendents and the state super- 
intendent. 

The Committee on Scholarship, 
through the efforts of chapter com- 
mittees, has raised more additional 
money for the scholarship fund 
than in any previous year. The ex- 
act figures are not available, as 
some chapters are still working on 
this project. The sum raised by 
each chapter will be presented to 
the state chairman of the Scholar- 
ship Committee at the annual con- 
vention in April. 

The recruitment of teachers has 
been a part of the program of work 
of every chapter. The rewards of 
teaching, not reward of money but 
the love of the job and the thrill of 
getting things accomplished, have 
been stressed. A number of our 
members are sponsors for the 
FTA clubs. The results are prov- 
ing satisfactory. 

Plans are under way for having 
a workshop in connection with the 
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fall meeting of the State Executive 
Board. 

The annual convention to be 
held in April promises to be the 
best yet in point of attendance, in- 
terest, and accomplishment. 

Through meetings of chapters 
with civic organizations the mem- 
bers of Delta Kappa Gamma are 
attempting to establish a more com- 
plete understanding between lay 
people and the public schools. 
Guest night has been observed by 
several chapters for the purpose of 
acquainting principals, superin- 
tendents, and school officials with 
Delta Kappa Gamma and what 
“women can do.” 


MISSOURI 
Arria Murto 


THE THEME of 

Missouri’s work 

for the year is 

from our seventh 

purpose “‘intelli- 

gent functioning 

members of a world society.” Our 
activities may be summarized as 
follows: 


STATE 


I. Sponsored three appearances 
of Dr. M. Margaret Stroh. (1) State 
Convention at St. Joseph, (2) 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Col- 
lege at Maryville, (3) Joint meet- 
ing of Epsilon, Xi, Omicron and 
Gamma at Springfield. 

II. Inaugurated a State Scholar- 
ship. 

III. Published four issues of the 
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Missouri Deltagrams, thus coordi- 
nating the activities of chapters 
and state. 

IV. Actively supported better 
school legislation. 


CHAPTERS 


I. Selective 
Teachers 


Recruitment of 


A. 100 per cent participation by 
chapters. 
B. Future Teachers of America 
sponsored by a member of 
1. Gamma Chapter at Joplin 
Junior College 
2. Epsilon-Omicron at South- 
west Missouri College 
3. Iota at Hannibal-LaGrange 
College 
4. Mu at Warrensburg Teach- 
ers College 
5. Omicron at Bolivar Bap- 
tist College 


II. Scholarships for prospective 
teachers 


A. Gamma—$50.00—Joplin Jun- 
ior College 

B. Theta — $25.00 — Flat 
Junior College 

C. Iota — $50.00 — Hannibal-La- 
Grange College 


III. Teacher Welfare 


Interesting examples are: 

A. The Pi Chapter—sponsored 
discussion at Washington 
University on The Responsi- 
bilities of the Professional Or- 
ganizations for the Improve- 
ment of Teaching. Others 
participating were members 
from Pi Lambda Theta, 


River 


MSTA, ACE, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi. A 
working committee formed 
from all groups. 

B. Iota’s open meeting for new 
teachers in and near Hanni- 
bal, with a speaker from 
Lambda Chapter, Miss Ruth 
Glazebrook, who spoke on 
Requirements for Today’s 
Teacher. 

C. Original Play School Bells 
Must Ring written and en- 
acted by Beta Chapter. Lead- 
ing citizens invited to meet- 
ing. 

D. XI Chapter, with members 
from seven counties, studied 
and spread information about 
Federal Aid for Schools. 


IV. Community Activities 
A. Gifts to 
1. World Christmas Festivals 
2. Foreign Teachers through 
the NEA Fund 

3. Children in Salzburg, Aus- 
tria, through a member of 
Omicron who is teaching 
there. 

B. An open meeting sponsored 
by Eta with a discussion on 
Better Racial Understanding. 
A negro professor from Lin- 
coln University and a Jewish 
student from M. U. were on 
the panel. 


MONTANA 


Alice Lausted 


MONTANA’S chapters followed 
the national program by centering 
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around a deeper understanding of 
international and intercultural re- 
lations and concentratéd especially 
on teacher recruitment. 

Zeta chapter has done this in a 
unique way. Two committees were 
formed, one com- 
posed of Delta 
Kappa Gamma 
members and the 
other a lay com- 
mittee composed 
of business and professional people. 
These two committees worked to- 
gether to interest young high school 
students in the teaching profession. 
Copies of “Eyes To See” have been 
placed in all high schools of their 
community. 

Beta’s Teacher Recruitment pro- 
gram proved to be most outstand- 
ing. High school seniors were in- 
vited to one meeting as special 
guests, together with presidents of 
the P-TA units. Each P-TA pres- 
ident sponsored an_ elementary 
grade student interested in teach- 
ing. A program was presented on 
choosing teaching as a profession. 

Epsilon chapter gives an annual 
award of $15 to an outstanding girl 
college graduate in education. 

As a state we have established a 
$100 scholarship for a deserving 
senior. 

Alpha chapter sponsored a Uni- 
versity Extension Course for teach- 
ers in Helena. Members are also 
furnishing a shelf of educational 
reference books in the Public Li- 
brary. 

Theta’s main theme was “The 
Place of the Teacher in the Com- 





munity.” Speakers from other pro- 
fessions contributed to their pro- 
grams. 

The American Legion Auxiliary 
sponsored a Girls’ State in Mon- 
tana, June 11-16, at Rocky Moun- 
tain College near Billings. Gamma 
chapter under the supervision of 
our State Recruitment Chairman 
had charge of the program and so- 
cial hour for the evening. 

The Educational Research Com- 
mittees have been keeping in touch 
with the movement inaugurated by 
the Parent-Teacher organization to 
formulate a legislative program for 
education in Montana. This State- 
Wide Citizens’ Committee is work- 
ing toward better legislation for the 
schools. Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bers are taking an active part in 
this organization. 

Alpha Mu State has begun the 
regular publication of a bulletin, 
Alphmusings. 

Two new chapters have been or- 
ganized this year. With its mem- 
bership growing from year to year 
we are also growing in spirit. 


NEBRASKA 

Mrs. Ethel Hunsaker 
EVERYWHERE in Rho State there 
has grown a genuine feeling of re- 
spect and friendliness toward, as 
well as a desire to 
= aD know better, our 
OF h) sisters of foreign 
lands. This is true 
because of the opportunity afforded 
us to become acquainted with sev- 
eral fine people from various coun- 
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tries. The Misses Constance Merry 
Miriam Cunliffe and Jessie Jagger, 
exchange teachers from England, 
have given us a vivid picture of 
post-war England. 

Others have strengthened this 
feeling of good will, too. Dan Ty- 
son, student at Doan College, 
brought back a report of his ac- 
tivities and impressions from the 
Christian Youth Conference held 
at Olso, Norway, last summer, at 
which meeting he represented the 
youth of Nebraska. Mrs. Stadys 
Jonaitis, Lithuanian, who teaches 
Russian at Hastings College, has 
spoken before several groups. Mrs. 
Parvin Harding, Iran, who came to 
America to be a reporter at United 
Nations for her country, is in our 
midst and has portrayed the life of 
women there where the caste system 
still exists. Mrs. Carmen Garcia, 
a Mexican woman, spoke on “Mi- 
nority Groups within Our Coun- 
try.” Margaret Seeck, a missionary 
teacher to China, has shared her 
knowledge of this war-torn coun- 
try and its problems with us. Dr. 
Olga Stasney, who served in World 
War I, has helped Nebraska to be- 
come very conscious of the needs, 
problems, and characteristics of all 
Europe from that date to this. Mrs. 
Nettie Simms brought the Andean 
countries to our door after her so- 
journ there. Mrs. Dorothea Mea- 
gher, Oklahoma, strengthened our 
knowledge of Unesco when she 
spoke before a large audience at one 
of the six Rho State Regional 
Meetings last October. And last 


but not least—Mrs. Pearl A. Wana- 
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maker, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash- 
ington, and Junior Past President 
of the NEA, told us of her experi- 
ences in Japan and Paris working 
with Unesco, giving us a glimpse 
of the opportunities of education 
in helping to make peace. 

Many of these meetings have been 
shared with lay groups. Most of 
these women have been in demand 
as speakers by all civic groups 
throughout the state so that great 
mountains of prejudice have been 
swept away by streams of under- 
standing and replaced with plains 
of sympathy and roads to friend- 
ship which extend far and in every 
direction. 

Several of them will have par- 
ticipated in a symposium, “Ex- 
change Teachers, a Gateway to 
World Citizenship,” at the Rho 
State Convention e’er this reaches 
you. 

International good will has also 
been strengthened by: (1) partici- 
pating in the World Christmas Fes- 
tival, (2) studying the music and 
songs of other lands, (3) sending 
boxes of food and clothing to 
Europe, (4) responding to roll call 
with personal experiences with 
other nationalities, (5) personal 
work with students from practically 
every foreign nation in our own 
classrooms, and (6) contributions 
to the Fellowship Fund. 

There is no way to measure the 
influence of these persons and ac- 
tivities upon the world, for they 
reach ever-widening circles just as 
a ripple made by a stone dropped 














into a pool moves on and on until 
it reaches shore. God grant that it 
will enable each of us to “Love our 
neighbors as ourselves” and bring 
“Peace on earth and good will 
toward men.” 


NEVADA 
Mrs. Hazel Craig Coates 


NEVADA is truly a land of dis- 
tances. It is with deep regret that, 
because of these vast distances, we 
have not been able to accomplish 
more in the or- 
ganization of Del- 
ta Kappa Gamma 
chapters within 
the state. How- 
ever, we are all 
working diligent- 
ly toward our goal 
— complete state 
organization. 

At the present time, we have only 
two chapters. These are separated 
by four hundred miles of moun- 
tains and desert; still they work to- 
gether beautifully. We had fully 
expected to be able to report one 
new chapter this year. The nucleus 
of Gamma chapter is well formed 
and developing nicely. However, 
they are not quite ready for instal- 
lation and desire to wait until the 
beginning of the new school year in 
September. 

Last November, Alpha chapter 
at Reno, under the capable direc- 
tion of President Alice C. Finch, 
not only planned the state conven- 
tion, but was hostess chapter to all 
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members at that gathering. The 
convention, coming on the sixth 
birthday of Delta Kappa Gamma 
in Nevada, was a real success. There 
plans were formulated for the divi- 
sion of our state into districts, each 
of which will eventually have a 
chapter. From these districts, key 
members were selected who will as- 
sist in the organization of new chap- 
ters. Everyone who attended the 
state convention went home thrilled 
and inspired by the help she had 
received from our convention 
speaker, Mrs. Marion Pease, of 
Stockton, California. 

During the past year, Alpha chap- 
ter has been working on a project 
of finding adequate and suitable 
housing for teachers and their fam- 
ilies. Both Alpha and Beta chapters 
are intensely interested in the 
Teacher Recruitment work. 

Beta chapter at Ely, under the 
leadership of President Eva B. Tor- 
rence, has been devoting time to 
guidance work in our schools. 
Their most recent venture is the 
sponsoring of a Future Teachers of 
America Club in the local high 
school. By next fall, we hope to 
extend the FTA Club work to all 
parts of the state. 


NEW MEXICO 
Bessie Lodge 


THE CHAPTERS in Theta State 
have had very interesting programs 
and worthwhile projects the past 
year. 








The Atomic 
Age has been one 
of the outstand- 
ing subjects dis- 
cussed. It is of 
great interest to 
us because located 
in our state is the 
Los Alamos Atomic Laboratory. 
We have been fortunate in securing 
speakers and chemists from the lab- 
oratory who have discussed such 
phases of the Atomic Age as: What 
Will it do to Science? What Will it 
do to the Arts? What Will it do to 
the Relationships of People? The 
Atomic Energy and its Implications 
for the Life of the World of To- 
morrow. 

Three of our chapters have a Stu- 
dent Loan Fund administered 
through our colleges by which stu- 
dents who need financial aid in con- 
tinuing their college studies may 
stay in school. 

One chapter has the project of 
sponsoring the bringing of a stu- 
dent from Germany to study in one 
of our colleges. The student is to 
be chosen by a former superintend- 
ent of schools who is now Director 
of Religion and Education in the 
American Occupation Zone in Ger- 
many. He says there is great need 
of teachers in Germany who have 
studied abroad and who have come 
in contact with the thinking of 
western democracies. 

Other chapters have made an in- 
tensive study of Latin-American 
countries; their economics and cul- 
ture. Very able speakers have been 
procured who were either natives 
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of the countries or who had traveled 
extensively through these countries. 

Our chapters have responded 
generously to charities—Red Cross, 
Crippled Children, and the Navajo 
Indians. 

All chapters reported a wonder- 
ful improvement in attendance at 
chapter meetings. They have all 
made a study of the Constitution of 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 

We are proud to have on our 
rolls a member of United States 
Congress, Mrs. Georgia Lusk; a 
member of our State House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mrs. Viola Reynolds; 
and the President of our State Edu- 
cation Association, Mrs. Mary Wat- 
kins. 


NEW YORK 
Gladys Mersereau 


IN THE LIGHT 
of the continued 
need for over a 
million teachers 
and a closer un- 
derstanding of each other in the 
family of nations, Pi State’s efforts 
have been predominantly in The 
Selective Recruitment of Teachers 
and International Understanding. 

In Westchester County, a second 
successful attempt to attract fine, 
personable young women into 
teaching was a Recruitment Tea for 
carefully selected seniors, who 
heard a helpful, stimulating talk by 
Dr. Elsa Brookfield, past state presi- 
dent, lecturer, and teacher. Repre- 
sentatives from teachers’ colleges 
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and schools of education also spoke. 
Mothers and counselors of the sen- 
iors were among those invited. 

Lifting the sights of those who 
have been teaching, and sustaining 
their faith in the high purpose of 
their work have been the purpose 
of various chapter activities. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Conrad, college graduate 
and mother, discussed the role of 
the teacher in current American 
literature, “Unseen Harvests” be- 
ing a recent shining example in 
point. 

To meet the imperative need for 
international understanding, two 
chapters invited Dr. Agnes Snyder 
to describe the plight of children in 
former occupied areas in Europe. 
An Unrra field worker, Miss 
Helen Harris, painted an even 
more harrowing picture of the chil- 
dren in China. One chapter spent 
an entire day with the Assembly in 
session at Lake Success. 

From Seoul, Korea, comes word 
of the good use to which Mrs. Ethel 
Underwood, a Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma, and her missionary husband 
are putting our boxes of desper- 
ately needed supplies. Dr. Henry 
BovenKerk of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, who had 
visited the Underwoods, described 
his survey of Japan and Korea, re- 
porting General MacArthur’s hope 
for the rapid development of Chris- 
tian leadership in those countries. 

We continue to send CARE pack- 
ages to many places abroad, includ- 
ing the Channel Islands, where 
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Marion de Quetteville spent the 
summer. Two hundred chapter 
members and guests in Rochester 
sent these packages in addition to 
used clean, warm underclothing in 
response to Reverend Murray Cay- 
ley’s moving talk, “I Only Know 
What I Saw.” Cutler Coulson, 
Rochester teacher back from a 
year’s world wide travel and study 
of schools, highlighted his talk with 
movie films of the Far East. 

Exchange teacher Madge C. 
Smith of Aberdeen, Scotland, teach- 
ing in Jamestown, compared educa- 
tion here and in Scotland. Mrs. 
Ase Skard, one of our members in 
Norway, described Norwegian Folk 
Schools in Oslo, and Thyra Andren, 
who helped organize WOTP spoke 
in Albany on Norway’s schools. 
How one goes about organizing an 
American school in Germany was 
the subject of Ester Casselman’s 
talk in Niagara Falls. Mrs. Robert 
Wilkin reported upon the first 
Inter-American Congress of Women 
in Guatemala last August. 

The sum of these efforts is small 
in the light of how far we have yet 
to go. It is, however, a concerted 
beginning. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Eleanor C. Bryson 


THIS REPORT comes from the 
land of the wild rose—a land of un- 
predictable weather, snowstorms in 
June, violets in December; a land 
of prairies and limitless wheat fields 
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whose typical skyline is a church 
spire, a school 
belfry, and a grain 
elevator. It is a 
rural state with an 
average popula- 
tion of nine to the 
square mile. Its 
largest city is less 
than 40,000. Iota, the newest chap- 
ter, draws its members from eight 
counties comprising an area of some 
10,000 square miles of field and 
grass and Bad Lands with only one 
sizable town. The chapter is less 
than a year old, but four new mem- 
bers have been initiated. 

In spite of our handicaps, or per- 
haps because of their challenge, we 
have achieved many things. We 
have more than two hundred forty 
members, approximately 5 per cent 
of the fifty-seven hundred women 
teaching in the state. Many of the 
teachers of the state are young 
women teaching their first term; 
others are older women who are 
emergency teachers. 

We have nine chapters. There 
are two other centers each with a 
nucleus of members where, a little 
later, successful chapters might be 
organized. These nine chapters are 
alert and active. Their program 
books reveal that, though the na- 
tional five-year outline is being fol- 
lowed, the topics listed are as varied 
and individual as the membership 
of the chapters. Through chapter 
initiations twenty members have 
been added during the year. Under 
the guidance of our state chairman, 
the chapters have again carried out 





a personalized, constructive, and ef- 
fective program of selective recruit- 
ment. Each member adopted one 
or more high school seniors in an 
effort to encourage -young women 
to choose teaching. Our chairman 
of research secured the cooperation 
of the county superintendents and 
has forwarded to the National Com- 
mittee the data on a state wide sur- 
vey of teacher welfare. A file of 


‘data on Pioneer Teachers is being 


built. Another committee is study- 
ing salaries and preparing an im- 
proved salary schedule. 

Our publicity chairman has com- 
piled and issued our second direc- 
tory. She has also edited and mailed 
to the membership three issues of 
our News Letter. 

The state has a sizable loan fund 
safely invested in government 
bonds. Many of the chapters have 
used their funds in helping young 
people of their own community. 
Individually and by chapters, boxes 
of clothing, supplies and Christmas 
gifts were sent to Europe. 

Our membership is community 
minded. On our roster is the state 
organizer of Future Teachers, the 
chairman of the first Girl Scout area 
established in our state, our only 
woman legislator, our state’s only 
exchange teacher, and an art in- 
structor who is listed in Who’s Who 
in Art in America. This year, the 
Parent-Teachers Association, the 
Society of Arts and Letters, the 
Home Economics Association, the 
Council of Administrative Women 
and the Education Association have 
all chosen their state presidents 
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from our membership. 


Though organized less than eight, 


years, we feel we have gained recog- 
nition for our society, contributed 
to the welfare of teachers, and pro- 
moted better education for our 
young people. 


OHIO 
Hazel L. Koppenhoefer 


AT THE TOP 
of its activities for 
we 1948, Alpha Del- 
ta State of Ohio 
On1I0 places five signifi- 
cant achieve- 
ments: close co- 
operation with the Ohio Education 
Association, especially in the field 
of public school legislation and 
teacher recruitment; the raising of 
a scholarship fund to bring a Euro- 
pean woman teacher to the United 
States for study under the CIER 
project; the publication of an ad- 
mirable state Bulletin; the holding 
of a successful state convention; 
and the entertainment of Delta 
Kappa Gamma members attending 
the NEA convention in Cincinnati. 
Alpha Delta State owes its serv- 
ices to OEA and NEA to the 
vision and leadership of its presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Boyd, who has 
headed important committees in 
both organizations for a number of 
years. Miss Boyd has recently been 
elevated to the presidency of 
OEA, the second woman in its 
history of one hundred years to 
hold this distinction. 
Ohio members of Delta Kappa 
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on’) the. following» OFA commit- 
tees: the Educational Council, the 
Ohio Council of Deans, the Federal 
Relations Committee, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the State 
Classroom Teachers Department; 
and in NEA on these committees: 
Resolutions, Tenure, Retirement, 
Program, and International Rela- 
tions of the Classroom Teachers 
Department. 

The European teacher who re- 
ceives Alpha Delta State’s scholar- 
ship will have the benefit of obser- 
vation of American educational 
practices, four weeks in a Univer- 
sity of Maryland seminar, attend- 
ance at the summer NEA conven- 
tion and post-convention depart- 
mental conferences. 

Members of Xi and Beta Nu 
chapters kept a hospitality room 
open from eight in the morning un- 
til ten at night during the NEA 
convention in Cincinnati in July. 
Registration for the Delta Kappa 
Gamma banquet reached 358 by 
the hour set for this festive affair. 
Fourteen NEA officers and mem- 
bers of the Headquarters Staff were 
honored guests. 


OREGON 
Edith L. Bork 


A VERY commendable growth has 
been made in Oregon Alpha Rho 
State with the installation of Kappa 
and Lambda chapters and the or- 
ganization of Mu chapter to be 
completed before the end of the 
current year. 








Selective re- 
2 cruitment of 
EG teachers, in line 
with the national 
program, is re- 
ceiving special emphasis in the 
form of teas for prospective teach- 
ers, radio programs, articles in news- 
papers and circulars featuring va- 
rious phases of the education pro- 
gram. Chapters are planning win- 
dow displays showing children’s 
activities in a modern school. Pio- 
neer women teachers have been 
recognized in many meetings as an 
inspiration to further service by 
young women. Several chapters are 
formulating plans for the granting 
of scholarships or scholarship aids 
to deserving young women entering 
the teaching profession. 

Yearbooks indicate much interest 
in international] relations. Programs 
have included panel discussions and 
eminent speakers on world affairs. 
In addition, several chapters have 
sent gifts of Friendship Boxes to 
overseas teachers. 

The Oregon organization is for- 
tunate in having in its area the Pa- 
cific Regional Conference of the 
United States National Commission 
for Unesco in San _ Francisco, 
May 13, 14 and 15. The entire 
membership will receive valuable 
information and inspiration from 
the reports of the three delegates 
who are privileged to attend. 

The individual chapters are kept 
in close contact through The Ore- 
gon Trail, published three times 
a year. It carries news of each chap- 
ter as well as announcements from 


OREGON 
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state officers and committee chair- 
men. 

The members are anticipating 
the state convention which con- 
venes in Portland, April 17, at 
which M. Margaret Stroh, National 
Executive Secretary, is to be the 
honored guest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Blanche Foster 


THIS LEAP YEAR is so fast-mov- 
ing that it seems but a fortnight 
when we gathered in Erie for our 
regional meeting 
to hear reports 
from the National 
Convention and 
formulate plans 
for Alpha Alpha 
State. We shall long remember the 
impressive robes that Gamma chap- 
ter provided for our initiation cere- 
mony. In our memories, too, linger 
many of the words of our guest 
speaker, Virginia Kinnaird of the 
NEA, who shared with us_ her 
impressions of the Unesco Seminar 
which she attended in France last 
summer. 

It has become a tradition to have 
a Delta Kappa Gamma gathering 
during the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association the last week in Decem- 
ber. Before the luncheon, which 
was attended by more than a hun- 
dred, we initiated twenty-one mem- 
bers into the Society. Several could 
not come because of the ice and 
snow on the highways. After the 
luncheon, two of our own members, 
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Mary E. Herbert (Beta) and Igt\, ‘3. \SOUTH CAROLINA 


belle R. Hoover (Kappa), exchange 
teachers in England and Scotland 
last year, related several incidents 
that revealed the fortitude and en- 
durance of the British. Both seemed 
to be happy and contented to be 
teaching in Pennsylvania this year. 

Now we are planning for our 
annual convention, which should 
be a large one this year. At any 
rate, we have organized eight new 
chapters since last September and 
two or three more may be in the 
fold by May 1, 1948, when we con- 
vene at Hershey. That is a most 
interesting town in its own right 
with the Hershey Industrial School, 
founded in 1909 by Mr. M. S. Her- 
shey for making men of orphan and 
half-orphan boys; and the Hershey 
Junior College (to aid young 
people and adults) housed in the 
Community Club Building where 
we shall have our general meetings 
in the Little Theatre and luncheon 
in the main dining room. We are 
looking forward to the pleasure of 
having our national Executive Sec- 
retary, Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, as 
our convention speaker. 

Of course, our committees are 
busy. Our Research Committee 
sent questionnaires to all the State 
Teachers Colleges in Pennsylvania. 
This is a continuation of the study 
begun last year concerning the 
Status of Women in Education. 
Last year the private schools were 
studied; this year we are focusing 
attention on state-owned institu- 
tions. 
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ALPHA ETA State Workshop 
included in attendance last fall 
all chapter presidents and nine 
of the state committee chairmen. 
Reports from the five members who 
attended the National Convention 
were given and committee work 
was stressed. “The Teacher as a 
Force in Her Community and the 
World” was selected as a state 
theme, and all chapter programs 
have been built around it. 

Alpha has had 
as guest speakers 
the four British 
exchange teachers 
in the state, a 
teacher who has 
worked in Denmark and Australia, 
and a Swedish student. Members 
assisted in canvassing for the Com- 
munity Chest Fund, sent packages 
abroad, and contributed to Over- 
seas Teacher Relief. 

Beta invited the public to an 
open meeting. The subject was 
“The Responsibility of the Teacher 
as a Citizen,” and members of the 
panel were a principal, P-TA 
member, pastor, judge, and lawyer. 
Five Christmas boxes were shipped 
to teachers in Europe. 

Gamma sent four boxes of food 
to persons in Greece, Holland, 
Germany, and France. A teacher 
recruitment program was held in a 
local college and featured four 
teacher graduates. 

Delta had the first state regional 
meeting when members from its 
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five original counties were invited 
to a birthday luncheon. ‘Two 
daughter chapters, Eta and Theta, 
were present. Two British ex- 
change teachers were guests. Delta 
gave ten dollars to the Cancer Fund 
as a birthday gift. 

Epsilon sent two Christmas boxes 
to children in Britain and France. 
High school and college seniors 
from three counties attended a 
teacher recruitment program and 
social hour planned by Epsilon. 

Eta sent ten boxes of personal 
gifts and foods typical of a Southern 
Christmas dinner to British teach- 
ers. Easter greetings and gifts were 
also sent. 

Theta, one year old, is a very 
sturdy infant and is making herself 
heard in the state. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Florence Krieger 
INTERNATIONAL Relations, 
Educational Legislation, and Selec- 
tive Recruitment have been the top- 
ics uppermost in the minds of South 
Dakota Delta Kappa Gammas this 
past year. 

Early in the fall several boxes of 
food, clothing, and school supplies 
were sent overseas. All during the 
year our members have worked on 
Salary Schedule Committees in 
their respective communities, also 
on State Legislative Committees 
and Teacher Welfare Commissions. 

Programs rela- 
tive to Selective 
Recruitment were 
part of the year’s 
program for each 
chapter, with 








possibly the highlight of the year 
being a meeting sponsored by 
Alpha chapter. The theme of the 
meeting was, “Winning Recruits to 
the Teaching Profession,” with dis- 
cussion on the following topics: 
The Parent, The Community, The 
Elementary School, The Secondary 
School, The Future Teacher, The 
College. Tea was served at the 
close of the afternoon’s program. 
Over fifty representative members 
of Women’s Clubs in the various 
towns of the Black Hills area were 
guests at this meeting. Miss Ger- 
trude Bachmann of Rapid City was 
general chairman for the meeting. 

The most outstanding event of 
the year, however, was our first real 
State Convention. Gamma chapter 
at Mitchell, S. D., was the hostess 
chapter, with Mrs. Maxine Wise- 
man, president of Gamma, as gen- 
eral chairman. Miss Birdella Ross, 
our Regional Director, _ repre- 
sented the National organization at 
the convention. Her enthusiasm 
and charming personality helped 
much to make our convention a 
decided success. We now feel that 
our state is unified and hope for 
decided progress in the near future. 


TENNESSEE 
Mary Katheryn Tanner 


SINCE programs were omitted in 
our yearbooks, letters were written 
to chapter presidents requesting 
that they give the highlights of the 
year. The responses indicate that 
Teacher Recruitment has been the 
leading project of every chapter. 
The study of the Constitution and 
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Unesco has been continued. Other 
worthwhile programs have been 
consistently followed. 


Many chapters 
have united in 
Friendship meet- 


ings. It has been my privilege to 
attend two of these. One was held 
at Jackson, November 1, with 
Theta chapter as hostess to Epsilon, 
Omicron, Tau, and Chi chapters; 
the other held March 11 at South 
Pittsburgh with Sigma chapter host- 
ess to Alpha chapter. Beta chapter 
has established the tradition of an 
annual picnic honoring all mem- 
bers of Delta Kappa Gamma who 
are in attendance at the Peabody 
Summer School. Zeta chapter like- 
wise honors members attending the 
University of Tennessee during the 
summer quarter. 

Members of XI State have given 
constructive aid in legislative and 
workshop studies throughout the 
state. 

Miss Eleanor Robertson, past 
president of Gamma chapter, is 
serving as an exchange teacher in 
Scotland. 

Miss Flora Rawls, past state 
president, accompanied Miss Bar- 
bara Jo Walker, “Miss America of 
1947,” on a flight to Africa in 
March. Miss Rawls, who is Dean of 
Women at Memphis State College, 
is to be congratulated on the out- 
standing work she has accomplished 
in the field of recruitment. 

Plans are under way for the State 
Convention to be held at Mont- 
eagle in June. Dr. Margaret Stroh 


will be our honor guest and we are 
looking forward with happy antici- 
pation to her visit. The installation 
of the new officers will take place 
during the convention. 

I am most grateful for the loyalty 
and cooperation accorded me the 
past two years. My visits to chap- 
ters have been experiences rich in 
the joys of friendship which I shall 
ever remember. I regret that there 
were invitations I could not accept 
because of previous commitments 
or school duties. But I am grate- 
ful, nonetheless, for them. I extend 
my thanks to Delta chapter, Ken- 
tucky, for the opportunity to pre- 
side at an initiation December 13. 

Xi State has had a steady growth 
and there is a possibility of organiz- 
ing other chapters very soon. 


TEXAS 
Sarah Miltia Hill 


COOPERATION on the part of 
the 5,000 members of the Alpha 
State organization has made pos- 
sible the following report: 

This year there 
were 18 regional 
meetings in Tex- 
as with a unified 
program spon- 
sored by state offi- 
cers and commit- 
tee chairmen who compose the 
planning committee. Chapter pres- 
idents from 94 of the 96 chapters 
attended the special conferences 
provided for them. There was a 
total of 1,651 members, including 
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157 initiates, present at these re- 
gional meetings. 

Chapter programs, influenced by 
national and state suggestions, have 
ranged from international topics, 
philosophy, and the future of the 
schools, on one hand; to community 
school objectives, local attitudes to- 
ward teachers, and community serv- 
ice, on the other. A majority of 
chapters are interested in teacher 
recruitment, with two chapters 
working extensively. Many were 
active in the World Christmas Fes- 
tival, Phi chapter contributing 
1,700 packages. A bazaar yielded 
230 dollars for postage. 

By vote of the Executive Board, 
Texas is sponsoring, through 
Norma L. Scott, a program of 
friendship with British women 
teachers. To date, 760 gift packages 
from 78 chapters have been sent. 
Responses are treasured as rare 
keepsakes. 

Legislative subjects receiving 
critical study are tenure, certifica- 
tion, and a homestead law for 
women. All chapters have been 
urged to study the progress of the 
Gilmer-Aikin Committee, and to 
write the President and Congress 
their views on Federal Aid bills. 
Retirement laws from other states 
are being reviewed with an idea of 
improving our own. 

Alpha State has three university 
and six teachers college scholarships 
representing a total foundation in- 
vestment of $32,000. Sufficient gains 
have been made to establish a sev- 


enth teachers college foundation. 
Some of these are too new to have 
accumulated funds for awards yet. 
Five women have received aid from 
these scholarships during the year. 
New awards will be made at the 
State Convention. 

A new publication of Alpha State 
is the Lone Star News, an official 
newsletter. Four issues will be 
printed during the year. A new 
state directory is also ready for dis- 
tribution. In the state files there 
are 256 completed biographies of 
Pioneer Women. Last year the Ex- 
ecutive Board voted a sufficient sum 
to begin the publication of these 
biographies. Volume I will feature 
Dr. Annie Webb Blanton. Dr. 
Clara M. Parker, formerly of the 
University of Texas, is writing this 
biography. 

Membership reports for the year 
are not complete, but substantial 
gains are indicated. Four weak 
chapters have been strengthened by 
addition of new members, and a 
new chapter will be organized soon. 
Initiations have been heavy. Sixty- 
five members from Texas attended 
the National Convention in New 
York last year. 

At the State Convention in 
Waco, April 30, awards will be 
made to eight Texas members who 
have made significant contributions 
to education. Dr. Margaret Lee 
Wiley, Past State President of 
AAUW and Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Rohde, both Delta Kappa Gamma 
members, will be the speakers. 











UTAH 


Evelyn I. Turner 


ALPHA THETA-UTAH STATE 

organization is engaging in a pro- 

gram to find ways and means by 

which we may carry out more fully 

the purposes of 

A) our great organi- 

Ly UN) zation, The Delta 

Kappa Gamma 

Society, of which 

yin we ‘ie proud to 
be a part. 

Our activities 
center very largely around our 
chapters. The new chapter presi- 
dents have taken over the work of 
their predecessors well and are spar- 
ing no efforts to cooperate with the 
state and national aims. 

They with their officers have 
planned programs which are infor- 
mative to members concerning the 
deeper understanding of interna- 
tional and intercultural relations, 
and which give opportunity to 
bring help and sympathy and hope 
to fellow educators and children in 
war devastated countries. They are 
anxious to affiliate with Unesco and 
WOTP to establisn brotherhood 
among men, to gain freedom for 
all humanity, and to bring just and 
lasting peace. 

Utah’s experience with Unesco is 
proving to be a happy one. Through 
a substantial contribution made by 
two chapters, two women educators, 
one from China and one from Hol- 
land, were enabled to attend the 
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Unesco educational semitiar at 
Sevres, France. Both recipients have 
sent their personal thanks for the 
benefits they derived in attending 
the seminar where mutual under- 
standing among nations and good 
international relations are fostered. 

A State chapter of Unesco is be- 
ing organized in Utah and Delta 
Kappa Gamma chapters are aiding 
in its promotion. One chapter 
made a generous contribution to 
provide materials necessary to carry 
on the organization work, while 
another chapter made it possible 
for the director of the Utah State 
Council for Unesco to appear in an 
open meeting before educators and 
leaders of various organizations in 
Ogden, Utah. 

To help relieve hunger and 
spread some cheer, twelve standard 
food packages were sent through 
CARE by Alpha chapter to needy 
teachers or orphans in Greece and 
Belgium. Delta chapter partici- 
pated in the World Festivals for 
Friendship, Inc., by sending abroad 
packages which contained useful 
gifts for children and teen-agers 
living in countries afflicted by war. 

Utah is proud this year to list 
two of her members of Alpha chap- 
ter as holding key positions in the 
Utah Education Association. Miss 
Maud R. Hardman is serving as 
State President and Miss Mary Mc- 
Millan as a Trustee. Both are tire- 
less in their efforts to advance the 
cause of education in Utah. 
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VIRGINIA 
Frances L. Bray 


THIS has been a most successful 
year for Iota State, distinct strides 
having been tak- 
en in having chal- 
lenging programs, 
in publicizing ac- 
tivities, and in 
collaborating with other profes- 
sional and civic organizations. 

Several committees should be es- 
pecially commended. The Legisla- 
tive Committee has kept a vigilant 
eye on Capitol Hill and has exerted 
great, influence in collaboration 
with the League of Women Voters 
and the Business and Professional 
Women. The Committee on Selec- 
tive Recruitment has worked di- 
rectly with the State Board of Edu- 
cation, deans of colleges, and guid- 
ance departments of secondary 
schools. The Program Committee 
has been successful in getting out 
a manual and hand book which has 
proved most helpful to chapter 
presidents. 

Several outstanding meetings de- 
serve comment. Alpha chapter was 
hostess for a joint meeting with 
Gamma and Lambda chapters, at 
which “The Three Prevalent Eco- 
nomic Systems: What Each One 
Means to Us” was discussed. Zeta 
had an excellent symposium on 
“Professionalism: Is Teaching a 
Profession? If not, why?; Training 
for the Profession; Professional As- 
sociations; Professional Community 
Relationships.” At the November 
meeting, Iota inspired her members 


VIRGINIA 


Gamma Bulletin . 


by having a program centered 
around “What Russia Teaches Her 
Children.” 

The state’s program for the year 
was climaxed by the State Conven- 
tion, which was held at Norfolk, 
Virginia, at which Miss Hattie 
Fowler, Southeast Regional Direc- 
tor, delivered an inspiring address 
on “Delta Kappa Gamma Moves 
Forward.” 


WASHINGTON 
Dorothy Currie 


SELECTIVE Recruitment pro- 
grams constitute Alpha Sigma 
State’s major con- 
tribution to the 
work of the Soci- 
ety. Outstanding 
chapter programs 
include those of 
Rho, Kappa, and Lambda chap- 
ters. 

Rho chapter’s meeting, with fif- 
teen college women as guests, co- 
featured a talk by First Vice-Presi- 
dent Mrs. Louise Clement and a 
fashion review by Mary Fryette, 
fashion coordinator for the Bon 
Marche. 

Kappa chapter on October 
twenty-sixth entertained 60 high 
school seniors from King County. 
Outstanding representatives from 
all levels of education—kindergar- 
ten through the university—and the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Mrs, Pearl Wanamaker, 
presented the problems of recruit- 
ment and teaching. Following this 
meeting it was arranged that inter- 
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ested seniors from six high schools 
be permitted to spend study periods 
as cadet teachers in one of the 
grade schools. At the end of the 
semester the cadets and teachers 
made a constructive written report 
of the experiment. Scholarships are 
now being arranged at the state 
teachers colleges for some of this 
group. 

Lambda chapter of Bellingham, 
Washington, at the request of the 
officials of Western Washington 
College of Education, have begun 
a program of recruitment which 
extends through three counties. 
Based upon the need for under- 
standing all that teaching means, 
this program consists of an initial 
contract with 200 selected high 
school juniors by interview; of con- 
tact with the Campus School teach- 
ers, student teachers, and children 
in a visiting day at the college. 
Then, during the student’s senior 
year in high school, there is a fol- 
low-up program of counseling 
service. 

On the state level, the Society is 
participating with the State Board 
of Education and the Washington 
Education Association in working 
out a program of action in the field 
of selective recruitment. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Virginia Foulk 


FOR THE Alpha Phi State organ- 
ization of West Virginia this year 
has been a very busy and a very 
profitable one. In the first place, 
there has been a steady, healthy 
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growth of membership in each of 
the four chapters with which we 
began the year. In the second place, 
we have added 
three new chap- 
ters—Epsilon at 
Wheeling, Sep- 
tember 7, 1947; 
Zeta at Bluefield, 
September 27, 
1947; Eta at Shepherdstown, March 
27, 1948. 

Of these three chapters, Epsilon 
has forged steadily ahead with close 
adherence to our five-year program, 
with its full quota of meetings and 
with plans to initiate four new 
members in April. Zeta, drawing its 
membership from six counties on a 
plateau, found winter meetings a 
little hard to stage, but it has al- 
ready had two “very happy” meet- 
ings and is now planning a lunch- 
eon in honor of Dr. Helen Blair 
Sullivan, reading expert, who will 
conduct a reading clinic at Concord 
College April 30 and May 1. Eta, 
an Easter bunny, started life on 
Easter Saturday with 21 enthusi- 
astic members—10 initiates and 11 
state members from that area, three 
of whom gave up their Easter va- 
cations to attend the initiation and 
chapter installation. It already has 
two distinctions—a former state 
president, Nellie O. Dick, as chap- 
ter president, and Jessie Trotter, 
state honorary member, as a char- 
ter member of the chapter. It 
might be of interest to know that 
Shepherdstown is the oldest town 
in West Virginia; Winifred New- 
man, Betty Cooke and I found its 
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hospitality truly Southern in its 
warmth. 

So much for our baby chapters. 
Now for the four older chapters. 
Alpha reports: “We have two out- 
standing achievements. The first 
is a survey of “Human Erosion in 
our Schools.” This is a state-wide 
project of the West Virginia Class- 
room Teachers and Delta Kappa 
Gamma was asked to assist. Not 
only did we formulate the ques- 
tions, but we also scored the an- 
swers. We have been told that the 
survey contributed some very illu- 
minating reasons as to why children 
leave school. Our second achieve- 
ment is an intensive study of pio- 
neer women in this area. Four 
have been chosen and their biog- 
raphies are now being compiled.” 

Beta writes: “We are sponsoring 
two very worth-while projects this 
year. Locally we are paying the tui- 
tion at Morris Harvey College for 
a girl who plans to teach. Without 
our help she would not have been 
able to go to college. This is the 
second year that we have contrib- 
uted to the care of a Viennese child 
through the Austrian Relief So- 
ciety. Our program this year, talks 
on education in various countries, 
was noteworthy in that every speak- 
er was a member of the chapter.” 

From Gamma comes: “Our pro- 
gram for the four regular meetings 
based on the theme “The Teacher’s 
Responsibility” has been stimulat- 
ing to the members. Since our mem- 
bership comes from four different 
communities, the very act of meet- 
ing together is a pleasure. Our in- 





terest for the remaining months 
will be centered on plans for the 
state convention at Clarksburg on 
June 11 and 12.” 

Delta writes: “Four of our mem- 
bers are sponsoring a chapter of 
Future Teachers of America in the 
Parkersburg High School. Plans 
are all made, but at the request of 
the authorities actual beginnings 
will not be made until next Sep- 
tember. We have given a copy of 
“Eyes to See” to the local library. 
We are planning a joint meeting 
with the Marietta, Ohio, chapter 
early in April.” 

From the state-wide angle, there 
are two additional bits. Our out- 
standing event this past year was 
the Delta Kappa Gamma dinner in 
November, during SEA, to honor 
Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, en route to 
Washington to receive the Altrusa 
Achievement Award. Mrs. Wana- 
maker spoke to over 100 Delta 
Kappa Gammas at a beautiful ban- 
quet in the Hotel Prichard ball- 
room. Preceding the banquet, an 
initiation ceremony for 15 mem- 
bers had been held. 

We are all now looking forward 
eagerly to the state convention to 
be held in Clarksburg June 11 and 
12 with Gamma as hostess chapter. 
Epsilon (less than a year old) has 
already made 10 reservations. If 
the older—and younger—chapters do 
proportionately well, we shall have 
a banner crowd to hear Dr. Vera 
M. Butler, our guest speaker. At 
this writing we do not yet know 
how many West Virginians will at- 
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Last August at the National Convention the Executive Board voted 
unanimously to apply for full national membership in the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession. Accordingly the Executive Secretary 
transmitted formal application to the Secretary General, Dr. William 
G. Carr. 

It was anticipated that the Executive Board of WOTP would convene in 
Mexico City last November and our application would be considered at 
that time. However, the inability of a number of the members to attend 
that meeting caused a postponement to late April. The deferred meeting 
was held in London. Our application for full national membership was 
transmitted by Dr. Carr, but was refused for the following reasons: 


“1. If more than one full national member were admitted 
from any one country, it would be difficult to control 
admissions from other countries. 

“2. More than one full national membership from the 
United States would tend to give United States teachers 
a disproportionate share of the votes in the Delegate 
Assembly.” 

Since the Executive Secretary had been apprised by Dr. Carr of the 
probable outcome, she had filed an alternative application for affiliated 
membership to be transmitted in the event that full national membership 
was refused. The application for affiliated membership was gladly approved. 

Affiliated membership entitles the member organization to one delegate 
but no vote. The delegate has the right, however, to speak from the 
floor. Dr. Vera Butler, Northeast Regional Director, and the National 
Executive Secretary will represent The Delta Kappa Gamma Society at 
the meeting to be held in London. Both these delegates will have the 
privilege of attending because in addition to representing the Society, 
they have been certified as National Education Association delegates. Both 
representatives will pay their entire expenses personally. 
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tend the Milwaukee Convention,’ sion ‘of thé great benefit and inspi- 
but a part of the state convention 
program will be allotted to a discus- convention. 


ration to be derived from a national 








To the members of The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society: 

This is my final message to you 
through the Bulletin. These mes- 
sages have always seemed to me to 
be direct communications between 
me and each of you. More than 
anything else people the world over 
need opportunities to know each 
other. The suspicions and doubts 
which create conflict are dispersed 
through the knowledge that people 
throughout the world have the 
same problems and sorrows, the 
same ambitions and loyalties, the 
same hunger and fear, the same 
love and faith. In my messages to 
you I have tried to meet you as my 
neighbors and friends. 

Too often teachers in their zeal 
for teaching lose sight of the fact 
that they are women. This trait 
has tended more and more to set 
us apart as a professional group, yet 
our services are greatest when we 
are able to convey to our students 
the understanding that knowledge 
is sterile unless it creates in us full 
appreciation of the dignity of man 
—every man, every woman, every 
child. 





In my annual message I shall at- 
tempt to evaluate the work of The 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society dur- 
ing my administration. Here I 
shall talk about only a few of our 
achievements which make me happy 
to be a member of this great So- 
ciety and proud to be its president. 

As your programs have poured 
over my desk I have found that in 
various ways throughout this land 
our more than thirty-three thousand 
members have worked seriously 
and successfully on various phases 
of the topic: “Understanding Our 
World Neighbors.” I have had the 
privilege of seeing some of these 
efforts and consider them most 
valuable to the members and to 
their communities. I believe that 
such programs can have only one 
general result—that of making 
teachers throughout our land more 
able to convey to children a greater 
appreciation of their own rights 
and privileges and duties in this 
democracy and a sense of the rights 
and privileges of others. This is 
true democracy. 

Probably the most outstanding 
and the least-heralded venture we 














have made in this area has been the 
collection of money for the Marian 
Edman German Scholar Fund. 

Most of us admit prejudice 
against the whole ideal of German 
education as we have seen it ex- 
emplified in our times. Most of us 
believe that if German women had 
been more aggressive in asserting 
their rights in their culture groups, 
some of the carnage of these times 
would have been averted. Most of 
us believe that German women 
have been either too docile or too 
stupid to stand up for their rights 
and the rights of their children. 
Most of us admit that we really 
know little of the cultural elements 
that made this docility and stupid- 
ity possible. 

Whatever was the cause, we all 
know that women in Germany oc- 
cupied—and still occupy—an_in- 
ferior position. 

For this very reason it seemed to 
me when I sent my request for this 
fund to you that the most signifi- 
cant spot to attempt to improve 
conditions leading to world peace 
was where it was weakest and also 
where it would affect the lives of 
the greatest number of children. 

I consider the work being done 
by Dr. Edman and Dr. English and 
other American women with Amer- 
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ican Military Government in Ger- 
many most significant because they 
are the exemplification of woman’s 
role in education in America. 

It gives me great pleasure to 
know that on the first of April these 
German women will be touring 
Sweden, observing a free people at 
work in their schools, and that the 
funds that have made this educa- 
tional adventure possible for them 
have been the dimes and dollars of 
members of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

When these irying times have 
cleared away and when American 
teachers can clasp the hands of 
German teachers in real friendship, 
when peace throughout the world 
is a reality, our great Society will 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, along with all the other ef- 
forts to understand our world 
neighbors, we made this venture 
possible. It should be the leaven of 
real democratic education in Ger- 
many, in Europe, throughout the 
world. 

When, throughout the world, 
every child in every classroom is 
recognized as an individual “cre- 
ated in the image and likeness of 
God,” peace will have come to the 
world. 

CATHERINE NUTTERVILLE, 
National President. 











Arizona 


In Yuma on December 13, 1947, 
Mary C. Spaulding, of the Iota 
chapter, died. She had been chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee 
since 1945, and was regarded as one 
of the chapter’s strongest members. 
She had been a former county 
school superintendent, was active 
in many local civic and social or- 
ganizations, and had been engaged 
in social work for many years. 


Colorado 


Margaret Marion Park, a mem- 
ber of Gamma chapter, died on 
March 3, 1948, in Boulder. She 
was a charter member, and during 
the ten years since her initiation 
had served on many committees. 
She was President of the Boulder 
Community Education Association 
and had served on many state com- 
mittees for the Colorado Education 
Association and on NEA commit- 
tees. She was a member of Kappa 
Delta Pi, of the AAUW, and vari- 
ous other organizations. The mem- 
bers of her chapter feel their loss 
keenly. 


Illinois 


Leta Fern Hicks, of the Zeta 
chapter, died in Rockford on Feb- 


ruary 28, 1948. She had been ill for 
more than a year and was, in con- 
sequence, unable, during the period 
of her illness, to participate actively 
in chapter work. She had been out- 
standing in her work with crippled 
children. Her cheerfulness and her 
optimism, in spite of her own dif- 
ficulties, were noteworthy. Her 
chapter members will long remem- 
ber her because of her indomitable 
spirit. 

In Monticello, Illinois, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Pollock, of the Lambda chap- 
ter, passed away on August 6, 1947. 
She had been active in the Class- 
room Teachers Association and in 
various other educational organiza- 
tions. In her own chapter she 
served as chairman of the Pioneer 
Women Committee. 

Xi chapter reports the death of 
Iva M. Still of Champaign. Miss 
Still died on November 13, 1947, in 
Thornville, Ohio. She was active 
in a number of professional and 
patriotic organizations. 

The Alpha Theta chapter lost a 
valuable member in the death of 
Mrs. Ada McDole Manning, who 
died on March 5, 1948, in Bassett, 
Nebraska. She was a state founder 
and a charter member of the Epsi- 
lon chapter. She had been superin- 
tendent of schools in Lombard 
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County for a number of years. 

Georgia Elberson of Danville, II- 
linois, died in that city on June 9, 
1947. She was a successful and pop- 
ular principal of the Roselawn and 
Edison Schools. Her fellow mem- 
bers in Alpha Iota chapter will miss 
her greatly. 

Louisiana 

The Alpha chapter reports the 
death of Mrs. J. J. Davidson, Sr., 
an honorary member. She was ac- 
tive in civic and professional af- 
fairs, and had participated vigor- 
ously in the fight for better salaries 
for teachers, longer school terms, 
and earmarking public school 
funds. Her work in public health 
and in Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions was widely known. 

Michigan 

Margaret Hupfer of Sault Ste. 
Marie died in that city on March 
15, 1948. She was Program Chair- 
man at the time of her death. She 
was considered an unusual teacher 
and had devoted 31 years of un- 
selfish service to children. © 

In Lansing, Michigan, on Febru- 
ary 17, 1948, Hester K. Clark died. 
She was a member of the Theta 
chapter and was serving on the 
Social Committee at the time of 
her death. She was active in a num- 
ber of organizations, both profes- 
sional and civic. She was a special- 
ist in Home Economics and active 
in the education of teachers since 
1938. 

The Iota chapter reports the 
death in Saginaw of Mrs. Myrtle 
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Harrington Patterson. She passed 
away on March 22, 1948. She was 
a very fine choral director, and had 
been instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of an A cappella choir in the 
Saginaw High School. A fall in 
1944 had made it difficult for her 
to participate recently in active 
chapter work. 


Missouri 


We have been notified by her 
niece of the demise of Sarah Maude 
Clifford, who was a member of the 
Kansas City, Missouri, chapter. Re- 
cently she had lived at 123 Beaufain 
Street, Charleston, South Carolina. 
She died in September, 1947. 

Ohio 

On January 7, 1948, Mrs. Ada 
Ross, of the Zeta chapter, passed 
away. She had served as Parliamen- 
tarian, as Second Vice President, 
and on a number of committees. 
For 42 years she had served her 
community. She was beloved alike 
by children and adults. For many 
years she was a leader in the reli- 
gious life of the community. She 
was remarkable not only for her 
social and civic work, but for the 
pleasant family life which she cre- 
ated for her husband and four 
foster children, who had been de- 
serted by their own mother. Mrs. 
Ross will be greatly missed. 


Oklahoma 


Mrs. Meta Chestnutt Sager, an 
honorary member of Mu chapter, 
died on January 8, 1948. A pioneer 
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in Oklahoma education, Mrs. Sager 
had been elected to the Oklahoma 
Hall of Fame. She was the founder 
of El Meta Bond College, a board- 
ing school at Minco. 


Pennsylvania 


Mu chapter suffered a severe loss 
in the death of Emma M. Fuhrer 
of Scranton, Pennsylvania. She 
died at Mercy Hospital on January 
22. She had been active in chapter 
work and had served as its prasi- 
dent. Widely known for her work 
in educational and civic organiza- 
tions, Miss Fuhrer occupied a 
unique place in the community. 
Her death is a loss not only to her 
chapter, but to educational circles 
generally in her state. 


South Carolina 


The Delta chapter reports the 
death of their immediate past presi- 
dent, Lucia Jane Winn, in Sumter. 
Miss Winn held executive positions 
in a number of educational organi- 
zations, and had been active in 
Parent-Teacher Association work. 
She was widely known and beloved. 
This is the first death report by any 
of the South Carolina chapters. 


Texas 


Miss Lilia M. Casis, a member of 
the faculty of the University of 
Texas since 1896, and a former 
Dean of Women, died on October 
18. She was a former president of 
Alpha chapter. The first woman to 
receive a full professorship at the 
University of Texas in 1916, Miss 


Casis occupied a distinguished place 
as a teacher of modern languages. 

The Gamma chapter has lost a 
distinguished honorary member in 
the death of Mrs. B. F. Coop. She 
had served on the Houston Inde- 
pendent School Board for fifteen 
years and had been secretary of the 
Board for ten years. 

In Terrell, Texas, on February 
28, 1948, Mrs. Frances Emily Powell 
passed away. She was an honorary 
member of the Alpha Theta chap- 
ter, and although an elderly woman, 
seldom missed a chapter or regional 
meeting. She was past president of 
the Story Tellers League, Pioneer 
Club, and Social Science Club. Her 
church work was widely known. 

In Luling, Texas, Lyl Beversdorf, 
of the Alpha Psi chapter, passed 
away on December 17, 1947. She 
had been a teacher in the Luling 
Public Schools for thirty years and 
was especially known for her work 
with little children. 

A widely known musician, Wilda 
Dragoo of the Beta Upsilon chap- 
ter, died on March 12, 1948. She 
had organized several musical or- 
ganizations, had made concert tours 
of a number of eastern states, and 
had taught violin in several Texas 
cities. 


Virginia 
Since the publication of the Win- 
ter Bulletin, we have received addi- 
tional information concerning the 
death of Lucie Carter Chrisman, 
which was noted in that issue. Miss 
Chrisman was a teacher in the ele- 
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mentary schools of Richmond, and 
for a number of years was a critic 
teacher in the Richmond Normal 
School. Her death was the result 
of a heart attack. 

Dr. Maude Howlett Woodfin, 
one of the founders of the state 
organization, died on February 15, 
1948, in a Richmond hospital 
where she had been a patient for 
six weeks. Dr. Woodfin was an ex- 
ceptional scholar, a fine teacher, 
and unusually progressive in her 
point of view. Her field was 
eighteenth century Virginia history. 
She was widely known in Virginia 
and the entire South for her 
scholarship. She was also greatly 
beloved both by her students and 
her colleagues. 

Epsilon chapter lost an outstand- 
ing and valuable member in the 
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death of Rose L. Brimmer of Dan- 
ville.. Her fellow chapter members 
depended on her judgment in many 
things and relied on her sound 
thinking and sympathetic under- 
standing. Her supervision of both 
teachers and students was unusual. 
She was an honorary member. 


Washington 

On February 16, 1948, Anna Mc- 
Donough died in Vancouver. She 
was an honorary member of Mu 
chapter, and had retired from 
teaching in 1929 after thirty-five 
years of successful teaching. 

Omega chapter reports the death 
of Ruth Woods on August 14, 1947. 
She was an outstanding community 
leader in Auburn, but died in El- 
lensburg. 
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For Summer Reading | 


JASMINE BRITTON 


In Norway by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. 
The Viking Press, 1948. $3.00. 


Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen is a name 
treasured by teachers and librarians from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific for her own 
special charm as an author, story-teller, 
and teacher. She long guided the train- 
ing of young teachers and more than 
thirty years ago published her first book 
of folk-tales, East o’ the Sun and West o’ 
the Moon, which has been actively used 
in schools ever since. 

The Viking Press of New York has just 
published her latest book entitled In Nor- 
way. The author grew up in Norway 
and there absorbed a rich background of 
folk-lore, music, holiday festivities, heroes 
and the democratic ways of a sturdy sea- 
faring people, resolute in danger. 

Throughout her long life, an American 
citizen by choice, Gudrun Thorne-Thom- 
sen has returned frequently to Norway. 
After peace came she spent a year there 
renewing friendships and bringing her 
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information completely up to the present tio 
so that this book would show the way the we 
Norwegians live and train their children pre 
to take an active part in their community op 
and nation, determined to rebuild a better flo 
Norway. spi 
In Norway will be invaluable to teach- tio 
ers of social studies and world affairs. 
Those lucky enough to be planning vaca- we 
tions to the Scandinavian countries will is 
find it delightful as a guide book. as 
tu: 
EDNA HAYNES McCORMICK . 

0 
Character Against Chaos by Lilith Lor- m: 
raine, Founder-Director, Avalon World of 
Arts Academy, Rogers, Ark. 126 pages. in: 
$2.50. | 
Dedicated to those who would overcome be 
the fear of fear and embark on the great- yes 
est and most perilous of all adventures, * 
the conquest of self. = 
“Be Ye Transformed by the renewing of p 


your minds.”—St. Paul, Romans 12-2. 
The keynote of this book is contained in ” 
the above quotation, than which nothing 
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more practical, more concise, or more in 
accord with the most authentic and work- 
able psychological formulas has ever 
been written. 

Our purpose is to draw a blueprint for 
the building of a successful, dynamic, and 
triumphant character and personality to 
represent you in a democratic dawn when 
the emphasis on personality is greater 
than it has ever been before. He who 
lives the longest, fullest and happiest life 
is he who thinks and acts in harmony with 
the principles of progressive change and 
who can adapt himself to a changing 
world with the maximum of speed and 
graciousness and the minimum of heart- 
break, 

There are times in the history of man- 
kind when these changes have been held 
back by artificial forces beyond the period 
when the natural evolution of the mind 
would have normally brought them about. 
We are passing through such a time now. 
The world is over-ripe for change, but 
repressive forces whose dominance would 
be menaced by any widespread liberaliza- 
tion of thought or of a more democratic 
way of life have locked the flood-gates of 
progress. Unless the gates are speedily 
opened, the waters of liberation will over- 
flow the levees of repression, moral and 
spiritual anarchy will result, and civiliza- 
tion itself may be swept under. 

Perhaps the glory of Christianity, as 
well as of democracy in its highest sense, 
is the emphasis on individual character 
as the ultimate bulwark against such a re- 
turn to chaos. For history in its last 
analysis is written neither by the march 
of armies nor by the upsurge of the 
masses. They must wait the atomic spark 
of some courageous character to fan their 
inspiration into flame. 

The world is plunged into chaos today 
because of the false leadership of a few 
misguided characters. Had there been 
any directed education, any emphasis on 
the discovery and training of individual 
talent, these leaders would have been 
found and their talents for leadership, for 
persuasion, and for organization would 
have been utilized. They would have 
found compensation instead of frustra- 
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tion, guidance instead of scorn, inspira- 
tion instead of repression. 

Yet in this age, more than in all pre- 
ceding ages, men should understand the 
power of the atom. And the mightiest 
of all atoms is the human soul. The 
power of the human atom, exploded in 
hatred or despair, has trampled kingdoms 
in the dust. But the power of the human 
atom, concentrated in the human will and 
radiated constructively outward for col- 
lective good, is able to lead mankind from 
the mists of savagery to the dawn of the 
millennium, if man will have it so. 


ALMA LAIN CHAMBERS 


The Bishop’s Mantle by Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull. The Macmillan Co., 1948. 


An English teacher turned writer has 
written a good and rewarding book. This 
is not Agnes Sligh Turnbull’s first book, 
but she has not written a better one than 
The Bishop’s Mantle. 

More and oftener it is being pointed 
out that our weakness as nations, as com- 
munities, and as individuals lies in our 
ethical failures. While we are more or 
less aware of the conflict between the two 
views of human life—in the one, that 
every human being has worth and dignity 
in his own humanity, and in the other, 
that the person has no right except that 
measured by his service to the state—we 
are not aware of the religious conflict 
involved. Here, in this story of an Epis- 
copal rector and his church, is found a 
lasting conviction of human worth and 
rights. It renews a living faith in ethical 
processes and their value, both to us as 
individuals and to the community, state 
and nation. 

Hilary Laurens, rector of St. Matthews, 
a large, fashionable, city church, comes to 
his charge with all the idealism and re- 
ligious fervor of a young man with the 
mantle of his old grandfather, the Bishop, 
on his shoulders. He experiences every 
drama of human life, tragedy, weddings, 
funerals, midnight calls, and the usual 
dangers of a handsome, young preacher. 
While this is Hilary Laurens’ story, it 
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is also the story of the vestrymen of St. 
Matthews, one of them a hypocrite of the 
worst sort. It is the story of his parish- 
ioners; Mrs, Reid, who brings him down 
to earth when success comes; Miss Mow- 
bray, his paragon of a secretary; Aunt 
Samantha, his assistant’s provincial wife. 
Then there is the story of Dick, Hilary’s 
pagan brother, who addressed him as 
“most righteous one” in loving banter. 

Hilary Laurens is a young man very 
much in love. The girl that he loves be- 
longs to the smart, social set, and she goes 
through many bitter experiences before 
she is ready to accept her place as the 
wife of a rector. Hilary is sympathetic 
and patient, but that she at last taxes his 
patience to the limit provides the climax 
to the book. This scene. is most dramatic, 
and Alexa, Hilary’s wife, seems a little 
out of character in it. However, it is 
well drawn and, as in all good love 
stories, love triumphs in the end. 

Readers will discover or rediscover in 
this book the time-tested sources of per- 
sonal strength and happiness and hope; 
faith in God, and the influence of a strong 
religious character in the lives of chil- 
dren, and as in this case, grandchildren. 
The Bishop’s Mantle is a book of literary 
quality, easily read, friendly and whole- 
seme, and will make excellent summer 
reading. 


JANE MOREY 
Some People Worth Knowing 


If you enjoy reading letters or if you 
want to know the extent of a woman’s in- 
fluence in the eighteenth century when 
women rocked the cradle instead of car- 
trying banners, read New Letters of Abi- 
gail Adams, 1788-1801, edited by Stewart 
Mitchell. This woman, the wife of the 
first famous member of that famous coun- 
try branch of the Adams family, was the 
daughter of a Massachusetts parson and 
his wife, Elizabeth Quincy. Unusually 
well read for a girl in those days—there 
was no chance for so-called higher educa- 
tion—Abigail’s only career was that of 
wife and mother, but a reading of these 


letters, now published for the first time, 
reveal the great influence she must have 
had on the lives of her famous father and 
son. 

In 1840 her grandson, Charles Francis 
Adams, published some of her letters, but 
these are now available for the first time. 
They cover the period of her husband’s 
terms as Vice-President and President and, 
while adding no new information about 


the politics of the day, they do give an — 


intimate picture of the life of the times 
and show the Adams family as human 
beings. 

* *¢ * 

One need not be a student of either 
Latin or poetry to enjoy Alfred Noyes’ 
biography of Horace which is published 
under the simple title of the poet’s name. 
Mr. Noyes calls it a “portrait,” and that is 
just what it is. To be sure, many of the 
poems are translated and well translated, 
often in the original meter and retaining 
the meaning though not necessarily the 
sequence of lines and thoughts. But the 
book is really a chronology of the times 
filled with the intimate details of Horace’s 
life as gleaned from his poems. We meet 
Brutus and Virgil, Maecenas and Oc- 
tavius; we journey with him through Italy 
and enjoy with him the solitude and sim- 
ple pleasures of the Sabine farm. Mr. 
Noyes gives new meaning to many pas- 
sages of the poems, taking issue with 
earlier critics, and his arguments seem 
logical. Certainly he has given a sensi- 
tive and poetical portrait of Horace the 
man, 

* * ® 


Those Hoffman twins have done it 
again! We Lead a Double Life by Ruth 
and Helen Hoffman is even more amusing 
than their first book, We Married an 
Englishman. These identical twins began 
their double life in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and went through all sorts of struggles, 
real enough but made most amusing to the 
reader. They get what they decided 
early in life they wanted—education, 
travel, and adventure. It is a record of 
hard work and resourcefulness that re- 
sulted in a full and exciting life, a life 

















which included studies at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, jobs in New York, and paint- 
ing trips through Europe, on one of which 
they met the “Englishman.” It makes for 
good reading on a lazy afternoon, and the 
wacky drawings will add to your amuse- 
ment. 


MARY HAYES MARABLE 


Whistle, Daughter, Whistle by Herbert 
Best. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947. 


This is primarily the story of Grandma 
Truttle, a neat but explosive little woman 
who lived in upstate New York during the 
early days of the Republic. It is also the 
story of her granddaughter, Thirza, a 
pretty and accomplished young flirt, if 
you’ve ever met one, and of Martin Fane, 
Thirza’s distant cousin and, later, ad- 
mirer, 

The flavor of country ways and country 
speech is in this novel and the warm 
humanity of its characters makes the story 
a charming one. The reader becomes ac- 
quainted with a wide variety of people, 
including a stuffy politician who is out- 
witted by Grandma Truttle, and the 
keeper of the village tavern. It is a piece 
of Americana of the finest kind. 


Age Cannot Wither by Bertita Harding. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1947, 


The story of the eminent Italian actress, 
rival of Sarah Bernhardt, and of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, Italian poet, has been told 
many times, but never in a more readable 
and lively fashion than in this dual biog- 
raphy of Mrs. Harding. 

From her humble birth in a small rail- 
way station to her triumphant appearances 
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on the stages of the great capitals of the 
world, the chronicle of Duse carries the 
reader through a maze of artistic achieve- 
ment and of tragedy. Little in her life 
was of a humorous nature; much of it 
was as dramatic as the plays in which she 
acted leading roles. 

D’Annunzio, whom Eleanora loved with 
all the fire of her nature, played a rather 
sorry and sordid role in her life. Her 
recovery from her affair with the poet is 
told with sympathy. His own shortcom- 
ings are portrayed with frankness, so that 
the reader wonders how a woman of 
Eleanora’s greatness of spirit could have 
been attracted by so unworthy a lover. 


The Horn and the Roses by Ira Wallach. 
New York: Boni and Gaer, 1947. 


This novelized account of the life and 
work of the famous 17th century Flemish 
painter and diplomat, Sir Peter Paul Ru- 
bens, reads like an Alger story. Rubens’ 
rise from a childhood of comparative pov- 
erty to a position of riches and power, not 
only in Flanders but throughout Europe, 
makes excellent “success story” material. 

The outstanding contribution which the 
novel makes is its use of material from 
the pen of Rogers Bordley. This material 
throws new light on the work of the Ru- 
bens studio in which apprentice painters 
did much of the work of the great master. 
Frans Snyders, an eminent painter in his 
own right, was Rubens’ right hand in the 
studio, and much of his work was anony- 
mous because of the Rubens signature of 
all canvasses which the studio produced. 

What with Rubens’ two marriages, the 
glitter of the Spanish court, and other inci- 
dents of a colorful period, the story 
abounds in interesting situations and char- 
acters. 
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DIFFERENCES WHICH MATTER 


A Study of Boys and Girls 
HILDRED SCHUELL 


CHALLENGING and exciting document in human felations. Initiated as a 
wAN study of stuttering and its concomitants, the research was developed in new 
and hitherto unexplored ways, and presents some astonishing conclusions. 
Invaluable not only to teachers of speech but to all teachers and parents who 
believe that human understanding is the greatest need of the world. 


Priced at $1.00 per copy and obtainably from National Headquarters 





EYES TO SEE 


M. MARGARET STROH 
JN irra of shadow biographies of pi teachers—many of them still 





living—who dared to walk where none had gone before, whose faith 

scaled mountains, whose enthusiasm for the profession knew no bounds, 
and whose colorful careers are a living refutation of the stat + that teachi 
is drab and unexciting. 


Told in gay and alluring language, the brochure is designed to appeal to high 
school and college readers and is deliberately geared to their reading interests. 





Obtainable from National Headquarters at $.50 per copy 


FIND YOUR OWN FRONTIER 


BY M. MARGARET STROH 


A Study of the Profession of T for 
the Guidance of High School and cee Students 








HIS brochure attempts to answer adequately and realistically the most pertinent 
Peston that young people ask about the teaching professi It portrays 

not only the advantages, but also faces honestly the difficulties one must en- 
counter in following it. 
This over-all picture provides the latest authoritative information about salaries, 
job opportunities, and current trends. It answers questions on how one prepares, 
what preparation costs, and how one is certified. It presents the rich but intangible 
rewards of teaching; it discusses the place of the teacher in community affairs. It 
brings home to the prospective teacher his inescapable obligation to affiliate with 
the professional organizations. 
Sponsored jointly by the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, this monograph should have a 
wide circulation. It attempts to fill a need that has long been obvious. It not only 
provides authoritative information about the profession in provocative and readable 
language but it is illustrated profusely in color. It should be ordered in quantities 
by superintendents, principals, and guidance officers for the use of their students. 


Available at $.75 per copy from 


The Delta Kappa Gamma National Headquarters 
804 Littlefield Building, Austin, Texas 
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OFFICIAL arr SCARF 














The Official scarf is made of red rayon satin with gold embroidered 
letters and fringe. 


Official AKT Scarf... $26.50 prepaid, including postage 
Official Bible BILLFOLD 





Red Binding, gold stamped Delta 
Kappa Gamma and chapter name 
(as Alpha Chapter, Illinois) lower 
right. 

Price... $4.50 plus 25¢ postage. 


Red Morocco sheepskin, Greek 
letters gold stamped on front; in- 
cludes bill compartment, identifi- 
cation card, and stamp pockets. 
Change purse on outside back. 


BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 


of Gifts 


Crested rings, Officer's Keys, Bracelets, Pendants, Lapel Pins, Billfolds, 
Wedding Gifts and Baby Gifts. 


Mail post card for your FREE copy! 


The 
Sole Official Jeweler to Delta Kappa Gamma Society 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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What's Happening Now? Eva G. Pinkston 
What Should Be the Teacher’s Greatest Assets? A Symposium 


How Can We Achieve Greater Professionalism in 
Teaching? A Symposium 
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